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The Geneva Conference 


DIRECTIVE AND CLOSING SPEECHES 


ANTHONY EDEN 
Prime Minister of Great Britain 


NIKOLAI A. BULGANIN 
Premier of Soviet Union 


THE DIRECTIVE 


The heads of government of France, the United Kingdom, 
the U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A., guided by the desire to contribute 
to the relaxation of international tension and to the con- 
solidation of confidence between states, instruct their foreign 
ministers to continue the consideration of the following 
questions with regard to which an exchange of views has 
taken place at the Geneva conference, and to propose effective 
means for their solution, taking account of the close link 
between the reunification of Germany and the problem of 
European security and the fact that the successful settlement 
of each of these problems would serve the interests of con- 
solidating peace: 

[1] 
EUROPEAN SECURITY AND GERMANY 

For the purpose of establishing European security with due 
regard to the legitimate interests of all nations and their in- 
herent right to individual and collective self-defense, the 
Ministers are instructed to consider various proposals to this 
end, including the following: 

A security pact for Europe or for a part of Europe, includ- 
ing provision for the assumption by member nations of an 
‘obligation not to resort to force and to deny assistance to an 
aggressor; 

Limitation, control and inspection in regard to armed 
forces and armaments; 

Establishment between East and West of a zone in which 
the disposition of armed forces will be subject to mutual 
agreement, 

And also to consider other possible proposals pertaining to 
the solution of this problem. 


DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 
President of the United States 


EDGAR FAURE 


Premier of France 


The heads of government, recognizing their common re- 
sponsibility for the settlement of the German question and 
the reunification of Germany, have agreed that the settlement 
of the German question and the reunification of Germany by 
means of free elections shall be carried out in conformity with 
the national interests of the German people and the interests 
of European security. The foreign ministers will make what- 
ever arrangements they may consider desirable for the partici- 
pation of, or for consultation with, other interested parties. 


[2] 


DISARMAMENT 


The four heads of government, desirous of removing the 
threat of war and lessening the burden of armaments, 

Convinced of the necessity, for secure peace and for the 
welfare of mankind, of achieving a system for the control 
and reduction of all armaments and armed forces under effec- 
tive safeguards, 

Recognizing that achievements in this field would release 
vast material resources to be devoted to the peaceful economic 
development of nations, for raising their well-being, as well as 
for assistance to underdeveloped countries, 

Agree: 

1. For these purposes to work together to develop an 
acceptable system for disarmament through the subcommittee 
of the United Nations Disarmament Commission; 

2. To instruct their representatives in the subcommittee in 
the discharge of their mandate from the United Nations to 
take account in their work of the views and proposals ad- 
vanced by the heads of government at this conference; 

3. To propose that the next meeting of the subcommittee 
be held on Aug. 29, 1955, at New York; 
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GENEVA CONFERENCE 


4. To instruct the foreign ministers to take note of the 
proceedings in the Disarmament Commission, to take account 
of the views and proposals advanced by the heads of govern- 
ment at this conference and to consider whether the four 
Governments can take any further useful initiative in the 
field of disarmament. 


[3] 

DEVELOPMENT OF CONTACTS BETWEEN EAST AND WEST 

The foreign ministers should by means of experts study 
measures, including those possible in organs and agencies of 
the United Nations, which could (A) bring about a pro- 
gressive elimination of barriers which interfere with free 
communications and peaceful trade between peoples and (B) 
bring about such free contacts and exchanges as are to the 
mutual advantage of the countries and peoples concerned. 


[4] 

The Foreign Ministers of the four powers will meet at 
Geneva during October to initiate their consideration of 
these questions and to determine the organization of their 
work. 


Sir ANTHONY’S SPEECH 


We have now concluded the conference of the heads of 
governments which has been so much discussed and so earn- 
estly advocated, notably by Sir Winston Churchill more than 
two years ago. This conference set itself a limited task. This it 
has more than accomplished. 

Ten years ago the war in Europe was brought to an end. 
Now at last we have made a start with the work which we 
might have hoped to begin in 1945. What we have now agreed 
makes it possible to get to grips with the twin problems of the 
unity of Germany and the security of Europe. 

No one expects that it will be easy to settle every detail of 
these complicated issues. But there is now a better chance than 
we have known at any time since the war to get to work on 
practical proposals to solve the differences which have divided 
Europe all these years. 

At this conference we did not set out to make a detailed 
plan in these few days. For all that, it will Be found that in 
our directive to the foreign secretaries we have included the 
essentials of a comprehensive settlement. 

The world will have observed the tone and temper in which 
our work has been conducted. Those of us who have been 
engaged in the actual negotiations have been aware that a 
new spirit of conciliation has been present at our meetings. 

But in addition to this formal work, we have had many 
opportunities for personal contacts, which I know we have 
all found invaluable. I am quite certain that the exchanges 
which have taken place outside the conference room have 
given us all a far better understanding of each other’s points 
of view and of the problems each has to face. 

If we can continue our work together in the spirit of this 
meeting, what is hopeful promise today should become solid 
performance as events unfold. 


MARSHAL BULGANIN’S SPEECH 
(Translation from the Russian) 


Mr. Chairman: 

There is no doubt that the present meeting in Geneva of 
the heads of governments of France, Great Britain, the 
United States and the Soviet Union has a positive meaning 
for the easing of tension in the relations between the govern- 
ments and for the inevitable increase in confidence between 


them. 
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Above all, this was facilitated by the personal contact in 
Geneva between the leaders of the four powers. We got to 


‘know each other better here and exchanged opinions on a 


series of important international problems. 

Despite the fact that on some questions our points of view 
did not coincide, on the whole the meeting proceeded in an 
honest atmosphere and was marked by efforts of its partici- 
pants to achieve mutual understanding. 

The Geneva conference attracted the attention of the 
nations of the whole world and further strengthened their de- 
sire for the lessening of international tension and for the 
shortening of the cold war. 

We hope that all of this will play its positive role and will 
facilitate the achievement of a worthy goal—the securing of 
a solid and lasting peace. % 

The Soviet delegation came to the Geneva meeting with the 
good intentions of facilitating the organization of practical 
work for the solution above all of these basic international 
problems—such as, for example, the organization of European 
collective security and disarmament. 

In present conditions tiiese questions have a decisive mean- 
ing for this task of strenythening world peace. 

The most important issue of the Geneva conference was the 
problem of European security. 

The Soviet delegation corisiders that, in the interests of 
strengthening peace, a system of collective security should be 
created in Europe, based on the participation of all European 
governments and the United States of America. 

Our new proposals on this question, put to the Geneva 
conference, are based on the consideration that in present 
circumstances—when opposing groupings of nations have 
been created in Europe—it is necessary above all to put the 
relations between the nations included in these groupings on 
the path of normal peaceful cooperation and of the peaceful 
solution of disputes between them. 


ARMED BLOCS TEMPORARY 


In this first stage of the creation of an all-European security 
system the Soviet proposals do not envisage the liquidation of 
the North Atlantic bloc, the Western European Union or the 
Warsaw Treaty Organization. 

With the pasage of time, in the second stage, when suc- 
cesses in the lessening of tension in Europe will have been 
achieved and confidence between governments will have been 
established, the above-named groupings may be dissolved and 
replaced by a collective security system in Europe. 

Together with this, the Soviet delegation proposed that, 
before the creation of a European collective security system 
there should be agreement on the conclusion of a pact between 
the governments participating in these groupings in Europe 
to reject force and to use only peaceful means to settle their 
disputes. 

The exchange of opinions on this problem of European 
security showed that all of the participants of the conference 
wished to find an agreed solution for this important problem. 

We hope that in the course of future consideration of this 
problem even greater success will be achieved. 

On the question of disarmament the Soviet Government 
tabled even before the Geneva conference—on May 10—con- 
crete proposals for the reduction of armaments, the outlawing 
of atomic weapons and the removal of the threat of war. 

At the Geneva conference we proposed to define the 
already achieved agreement on aspects concerning which our 
positions are either fully at one or have come significantly 
closer together. 

This concerns first of all the fixing of the level of arma- 
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ments of the governments, prohibition of atomic weapons 
and the necessary establishment of a system of effective inter- 
national controls. 

The discussion of the question of disarmament showed that 
all of the participants in the conference wished to find an 
agreed solution of this very important problem which has 
decisive significance for the security of the nations. 

In this connection it is necessary to point out that in the 
course of the discussions on disarmament the participants of 
the conference made proposals which indubitably will be 
studied in the course of further negotiations on this problem 
and will serve to achieve the necessary agreement between 
them. 

The Soviet Government states that in the further considera- 
tion of this disarmament problem it will make the utmost 
efforts to find a solution to the problem, answering the yearn- 
ing of the nations. 

There was an exchange of opinions between us on the Ger- 
man problem. Various approaches to this problem were 
expressed. 

The United States, British and French delegations, speaking 
of the reunion of Germany, based their arguments on the 
assumption that West Germany, which is to be remilitarized 
in accordance with the Paris agreements—and later a reunited 
Germany—must enter into the blocs of the North Atlantic 
pact and the Western European Union. 

The Soviet Government, therefore, which is consequentially 
seeking the creation of German national unity, has drawn 
attention even before the ratification of the Paris agreements 
to the fact that the coming into force of these agreements 
would create difficulties for talks on the German problem and 
make pointless any discussion on the reunification of Germany. 

The Soviet Government believes that it is necessary to take 
the facts into consideration. 

War in Europe ended ten years ago. Since that time two 
Germanies have appeared—the German Democratic Republic 
and the German Federal Republic—each with its own eco- 
nomic and social structure. 

Besides this, in accordance with the Paris agreements, the 
German Federal Republic entered upon the path of remili- 
tarization and was included in the military grouping of the 
Western powers. 

As far as the German Democratic Republic is concerned, in 
view of the conclusion of the Paris pacts, it has taken the 
decision to participate in The Warsaw Treaty Organization. 

It is clear that in such conditions we cannot argue the 
question of the mechanical union of the two parts of Ger- 
many—-the German Democratic Republic and the Federal Re- 
public—because this would be an unrealistic approach to the 
problem. 


UNITY OF GERMANY AN AIM 


The Soviet Union was and remains a warm supporter of 
the reunion of Germany as a peace-loving, democratic state. 

We are deeply convinced that the German problem must 
not be discussed without the participation of the representa- 
tives of the German Democratic and the German Federal 
Republics. 

In the situation which developed in Europe, the only real 
approach to the reunion of Germany appears to be by way 
of a coordinated effort of the four powers, and also of the 
German people, which is directed toward a relaxation of ten- 
sion in Europe and the establishment of confidence between 
the states. 

Just this goal would be served best by the creation of a 
European collective security system, with the participation 
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of both parts of Germany on a basis of equality until reunion 
is achieved. 

Since this would lead to the strengthening of peace in Eu- 
rope and create an obstacle to the growth of German mili- 
tarism, the obstacles at present in the path of a German re- 
union could be done away with. 

On the other hand, for the reunion of Germany from the 
point of view of her internal conditions, the rapprochement 
between her two parts is of the utmost importance. 

The Soviet delegation regrets that further attention was not 
given to the problems of Asia and the Far East at our 
conference. 

Among others, such questions as the restoration of the legal 
rights of the Chinese People’s Republic in the United Nations 
organization, the regulation of the situation in the Formosa 
region on the basis of the recognition of the indisputable 
rights of the Chinese people, the execution of the Geneva 
agreements on Indochina and other problems will not tolerate 
postponement. 

We can never escape these problems. They must be solved 
in the interests of peace and security in Asia and the Far East, 
in the interests of world peace. 

The Geneva conference opened the road for the further 
treatment and solution of the matured international problems. 

We also made an important decision about the necessity for 
widening contacts between East and West and about the 
development and strengthening of economic and cultural ties 
between our states. 

With these decisions we have laid the basis for a wider co- 
operation between our countries. 

The Soviet Government, on its part, is ready by all means 
to facilitate such cooperation. It expects that other partici- 
pants in this conference will travel along this road, which 
serves the interests of our peoples and the interests of world 
peace. 

We all recognize the importance of the decisions made here. 
They are the beginning of a new stage in the relations between 
our countries. They will facilitate the strengthening of confi- 
dence between us, between our peoples. 

These decisions will have a positive meaning also for other 
countries and for the strengthening of world peace. The 
warmest yearning of all nations is the yearning for peace. 

The Soviet Government will make the requisite efforts to 
translate into action our decisions which are directed toward 
the relaxation of international tension and the strengthening 
of world peace. 

This requires the patient and loyal examination of those 
problems which we must still discuss and resolve. But if this 
same spirit of cooperation is shown by all of us, as it has 
been shown at the Geneva conference, this will be a reliable 
pledge that the noble goal of the maintenance of peace will 
be achieved and the peoples will be able to look calmly toward 
the morrow. 


GEN. EISENHOWER’S SPEECH 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: 

I welcome and warmly reciprocate the spirit of friendliness 
and good intent that have characterized the content of the 
two preceding speeches. 

But I hope that my silence respecting certain of the state- 
ments by the immediately preceding speaker [Premier Bul- 
ganin] will not by any means be interpreted as acquiescence 
on my part. Far from it. 

But it has seemed to me that in the closing minutes of this 
conference there is no necessity for me to announce to this 
conference and to the world the United States’ position on the 
important questions we have discussed. 





DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 


These I hope and believe have already been made clear. 
Therefore it does not seem particularly fitting once more to re- 
cite them in detail. I shall content myself with some reflec- 
tions on our work of the past week and an expression of 
some hopes for the future. 

This has been an historic meeting. It has been on the 
whole a good week. But only history will tell the true worth 
and real values of our session together. The follow-through 
from this beginning by our respective Governments will be 
decisive in the measure of this conference. 

We have talked over plainly a number of the most difficult 
and perplexing questions affecting our several peoples and 
indeed the peoples of the entire world. 

We did not come here to reach final solutions. We came 
to see if we might together find the path that would lead to 
solutions and would brighten the prospects of world peace. 

In this final hour of our assembly, it is my judgment that 
the prospects of a lasting peace with justice, well-being and 
broader freedom are brighter. The dangers of the overwhelm- 
ing tragedy of modern war are less. 

The work of our Foreign Ministers as they strive to im- 
plement our directives will be of great importance, perhaps 
of even more than what we have done here. Theirs is the 
task, reflecting the substantive policies of their governments, 
to reach agreement on courses of action which we here could 
discuss only in broad terms. I know we all wish them well. 

I trust we will all support the necessary adjustments which 
they may find our governments must make if we are to resolve 
our differences in these matters. 

If our peoples, in the months and years ahead, broaden their 
knowledge and their understanding of each other, as we, 
during this week, have broadened our knowledge of each 
other, further agreement between our governments may be 
facilitated. 

May this occur in a spirit of justice. May it result in im- 
proved well-being, greater freedom and less of fear or suffering 
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or distress for mankind. May it be marked by more of good 
will among men. These days will then indeed be ever 
remembered. 

I came to Geneva because I believe mankind longs for 
freedom from war and rumors of war. I came here because 
of my lasting faith in the decent instincts and good sense of 
the people who populate this world of ours. I shall return 
home with these convictions unshaken, and with the prayer 
that the hope of mankind will one day be realized. 


M. FAURE’S SPEECH 
(Translation from the French) 


Our meeting is drawing to a close. But for all that, we must 
not separate. I mean by this that if the four of us are no 
longer present in one room, we must remain morally united 
with one and the same will. 

I consider that over and above the agreements which we 
have reached between us on certain subjects, texts and direc- 
tives, the very fact of our meeting, the spirit which has gov- 
erned our debates and the mutual understanding which 
resulted from it, will leave a profound mark on international 
relations and will have a happy influence on their evolution. 

We have shown here a common resolve. It is now our re- 
sponsibility to find the means. The first step has been taken 
along this path, but there are still obstacles to overcome. We 
have not sought to hide them, for it is through truth that all 
progress is achieved. 

If it is true that life today is characterized by tension and 
force, may this tension and strength be that of understanding 
and friendship, and no longer of hostility and distrust. 
To the peoples who look to us, and not only to those for whom 
we have responsibility, we must be able to propose the pro- 
gressive substitution of constructive and beneficial tasks of 
peace for the security measures which are still necessary. 


The Geneva Negotiations 


PERSONAL IMPRESSIONS AND OPINIONS 
By DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, President of the United States 
Delivered to the Nation Over Radio and Television, Washington, D. C., July 25, 1955 


OOD EVENING, friends: 
Secretary Dulles and I, with our associates, went to 
the Big Four Conference at Geneva resolved to rep- 


resent as accurately as we could the aspirations of the American 
people for peace and the principles upon which this country 
believes that peace should be based. 

We had the bipartisan, indeed almost the unanimous, sup- 
port of the country. This fact greatly strengthened our hand 
throughout the negotiations. Our grateful thanks go out to 
all your Senators and your Congressmen in the United States 
Congress. 

Aside from this we had during the past week thousands of 
telegrams of encouragement and support from you as indi- 
viduals. Along with these came similar telegrams from great 
organizations—church organizations, business and great labor 
organizations. All of these combined served to make us feel 
that possibly we were faithfully representing the views that 
you would have us represent. 

Now peace and the pursuit of peace involves many per- 
plexing questions. For example, justice to our neighbors, great 


and small. Freedom and security for all these nations. The 
prosperity of their several economies and a rising standard of 
living in the world. Finally, opportunity for all of us to live in 
peace and in security. 

Now, naturally, in a study of such questions as these, we 
don’t proceed recklessly, we must go prudently and cau- 
tiously, both in reaching conclusions and in subsequent ac- 
tions. We cannot afford to be negligent or complacent, but 
we must be hopeful. We must have faith in ourselves and in 
the justice of our cause. 

If we don’t do this we will allow our own pessimism and 
our own lack of faith to defeat the noblest purposes that we 
can pursue. Now because of the vital significance of all of 
these circumstances they will be exhaustively surveyed by our 
Government over a period of many weeks. 

Tonight the most that I can give to you are a few personal 
impressions and opinions that may have some interest for 
you and certainly have some value bearing on the outcome. 
and on the process of those negotiations. 

Of course, an interesting subject that could be taken up had 
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I the time would be personalities. The personalities of the 
several delegations, their relationships or apparent relation- 
ships one to the other, the principal considerations that seemed 
to motivate them. These all would have a bearing on this 
problem, but I forego them and take up instead just two 
general opinions in which I am sure every American shares. 

The first of these is that we must never be deluded into be- 
lieving that one week of friendly, even fruitful negotiations 
can wholly eliminate a problem arising out of the wide gulf 
that separates so far East and West. A gulf as wide and deep 
as the difference between individual liberty and regimenta- 
tion, as wide and deep as the gulf that lies between the con- 
cept of man made in the image of his God and the concept of 
Man as a mere instrument of the state. 

Now, if we think of those things we are apt to be pos- 
sibly discouraged. But I was also profoundly impressed with 
the need for all of us to avoid discouragement merely because 
our own proposals, our own approaches and our own beliefs 
are not always immediately accepted by the other side. 

On the night I left for Geneva I appeared before the tele- 
vision to explain to you what we were seeking. I told you that 
we were going primarily to attempt to change the spirit in 
which these great negotiations and conferences were held. 

A transcript was made of that talk and I should like now to 
read you one paragraph from it. This is what I said with re- 
spect to Our purpose: 

“We realize that one ingredient has been missing from all 
past conferences. This is an honest intent to conciliate, to 
understand, to be tolerant, to try to see the other fellow’s 
viewpoint as well as we see our own. I say to you if we can 
change the spirit in which these conferences are conducted we 
will have taken the greatest step toward peace for future 
prosperity and tranquillity that has ever been taken in all the 
history of mankind.” 

During last week, in formal conferences and in personal 
visits, these purposes have been pursued. So now there exists a 
better understanding, a closer unity among the nations of 
NATO. There seems to be a growing realization by all that 
nuclear warfare, pursued to the ultimate, could be possibly 
race suicide. There is a realization that negotiations can be 
conducted without propaganda and threat and invective. 

Finally, there is a sharpened realization by the world that 
the United States will go to any length consistent with our 
concepts of decency and justice and right to obtain peace. 
For this purpose we will work cooperatively with the Soviets 
and any other people as long as there is sincerity of purpose 
and a genuine desire to go ahead. 


SPECIFIC PROPOSALS CITED 


Now, in the course of carrying on these discussions, of 
course, there were a number of specific proposals, some of 
which are items on the official agenda. 

That agenda contains German unification and European 
security, disarmament and increased contacts of all kinds 
between the East and the West. 

Now most of the conference meetings were given wide 
publicity and even some of the specific suggestions made in 
those conferences likewise were publicized. In any event, I can 
assure you of one thing. There were no secret agreements 
made, either understood agreements or written agreements. 
Everything is put before you on the record. 

Now outside of these conference meetings there were nu- 
merous unofficial meetings, conversations with important 
members of the other delegations, and of course very spe- 
cifically with the Soviet delegation. In these conversations a 
number of subjects were discussed and among them the 
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Secretary of State and I specifically brought up more than 
once American convictions and American beliefs, American 
concern about such questions as the satellites of Eastern 
Europe and the activities of international communism. 

We made crystal clear what America believes about such 
matters as these. 


GERMAN PROBLEM CITED 


Now, to take up for the moment the items on the official 
agenda. Probably no question causes as much trouble as that 
of German reunification and European security. At first we 
thought that these could be dealt with separate, but the 
American delegation concluded they they had to be dealt with 
as one subject. We held that Germany should be reunited 
under a government freely chosen by themselves and under 
conditions that would provide security both for nations of the 
East and for nations of the West—in fact in a framework 
that provided European security. 

In the matter of disarmament the American Government be- 
lieves that an effective disarmament system can be reached 
only if at its base there is an effective reciprocal inspection 
and over-all supervision system—one in which we can have 
confidence and each side can know that the other is carry- 
ing out his commitments. 

Now because of this belief we joined with the French and 
the British in making several proposals. Some were global, 
some were local, some were sort of budgetary in charac- 
ter. But all were in furtherance of this one single objective: 
that is, to make inspection the basis of disarmament proposals. 

Now, one proposal suggested aerial photography as between 
the Soviets and ourselves by unarmed peaceful planes, and 
to make this inspection just as thorough as this kind of recon- 
naissance can possibly be. The principal purpose, of course, 
was to convince everyone of Western sincerity in seeking 
peace. But another idea was this: if we could go ahead and 
establish this kind of inspection as an initiation of an in- 
spection system, we could possibly develop it into a broader 
one and eventually build on it an effective and durable dis- 
armament system. 

Now, in the matter of increasing contacts, many items 
were discussed. We talked about a freer flow of news across 
the curtains of all kinds. We talked about the circulation 
of books, and particularly we talked about peaceful trading. 
But the subject that took most of our attention in this regard 
was the possibility of increased visits by the citizens of one 
country into the territory of another—doing this in such way 
as to give each the fullest possible opportunity to learn about 
the people of the other nation. 

Now, in this particular subject there was the greatest 
possible degree of agreement. As a matter of fact, it was 
an agreement often repeated and enthusiastically supported 
by the words of the members of each side. 


ASSURANCES MENTIONED 


As a matter of fact, each side assured the other earnestly 
and often that it intended to pursue a new spirit of concilia- 
tion and cooperation in its contacts with the other. 

Now, of course, we are profoundly hopeful that these as- 
surances will be faithfully carried out. One evidence as 
to these assurances will, of course, be available soon in the 
language and the terminology in which we will find speeches 
and diplomatic exchanges couched. 

But the acid test should begin next October, because then 
is when the next meeting occurs. It will be a meeting of 
the foreign ministers and its principal purpose will be to 
take the conclusions of this conference as to the subjects to 
be discussed and the general procedures to be observed in 
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translating those generalities that we talked about into ac- 
tual specific agreements. 

Then is when real conciliation and some giving on each side 
will be definitely necessary. 

Now for myself, I do not belittle the obstacles lying ahead 
on the road to a secure and just peace. By no means do I un- 
derestimate the long and exhausting work that will be nec- 
essary before real results are achieved. 


DESIRES FOR PEACE CITED 


I do not blink the fact that all of us must continue to sac- 
rifice for what we believe to be best for the safety of our- 
selves and for the preservation of the things in which we be- 
lieve. But I do know that the people of the world want peace. 
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Moreover, every other individual who was at Geneva like- 
wise felt this longing of mankind. 

So there is great pressure to advance constructively, not 
merely to re-enact the dreary performances—the negative 
performances—of the past. 

We all of us, individually and as a people, now have possibly 
the most difficult assignment of our nation’s history. Like- 
wise we have the most shining opportunity ever possessed by 
Americans. May these truths inspire, never dismay us. I be- 
lieve that only with prayerful patience, intelligence, courage 
and tolerance, never forgetting vigilance and prudence, can we 
keep alive the spark ignited at Geneva. But if we are success- 
ful in this then we will make constantly brighter the lamp 
that will one day guide us to our goal, a just and lasting 
peace. Thank you. Good night to each of you. 


The Permanent Revolution 


THE CONCEPT OF LIBERTY UNDER LAW IS UNIVERSAL 
By CLARE BOOTHE LUCE, U. S. Ambassador to Italy 
Delivered at Fourth of July celebration, Faneuil Hall, Boston, Massachusetts, July 4, 1955 


American patriots but especially beloved by Bostonians, 
we come together to commemorate the 179th anniversary 
of the signing of the Declaration of Independence. 
You may guess with what emotion, with what a mingled 
sense of pride and humbleness I speak to you today, in this 
place, known throughout America as the cradle of liberty. 


[Mame in this historic Faneuil Hall, revered by all 


I remember that well over two centuries ago, Peter Faneuil, 
a Huguenot refugee from the political and religious in- 
tolerance of an old world king fled to Boston, that he pros- 
pered and was happy here, and that in gratitude he gave this 
hall to his townfolk for a marketplace. Before the last brick 
had been laid, Peter Faneuil died. His eulogy was delivered at 
the first annual town meeting by the master of the Boston 
Latin School, John Lovell. In concluding Lovell said, “What 
now remains, but my ardent wishes * * * that this hall may 
be ever sacred to the interests of truth, of justice, of loyalty, 
of honor, of liberty. * * * May liberty always spread its 
joyful wings over this place. Liberty that opens men’s hearts to 
beneficence and gives the relish of those who enjoy the effects 
of it.” 

And so it has been. Since that far off day, the walls of 
Faneuil Hall have echoed to the eloquent voices and the heroic 
footsteps of the greatest patriots in our history—Washington 
and Lafayette, Daniel Webster, Charles Sumner, Wendell 
Phillips—who made his greatest antislavery speech here— 
are but a few. 

I, a daughter of New England, and a child of Connecticut, 
presume to share this hour here with you only because I 
know that it behooves your speaker to say nothing original, 
nothing startling, nothing new. Yet I feel that a moment of 
beauty, ever old and ever new, is achieved whenever we make 
a reaffirmation of our dedication to John Lovell’s ideals—truth, 
justice, loyalty, honor, liberty. Indeed, this reaffirmation is 
the prime duty of the glorious fourth. 

Today historians are accustomed to say that what began in 
1776 was not properly a revolution but rather a colonial 
rebellion. The word revolution (they say) connotes the idea 
of destroying an old order and establishing a new order, after 
the fashion of what happened in the France of 1789 and in the 
Russia of 1917. 


Certainly, this is not what happened in the America of 
1776. The proof of this assertion lies in the latter section of 
the Declaration of Independence. Few people listen carefully 
to the reading of this section—a lengthy legal indictment of 
George III as a tyrant. But this indictment makes it quite 
clear that the American colonial rebellion was staged in the 
name not of a new order—but of an old order. It was staged 
in the name of that tradition of freedom and order whose 
repository was the British constitution. It was the intention 
of the rebelling colonists to reestablish this old order and 
this venerable tradition by giving to their sustaining inner 
principles—which our Founding Fathers passionately believed 
to be external principles of justice under law and God—a 
newly vital political expression. Renovation, not innovation, 
was their purpose. To preserve and extend the political values 
of the past and the spiritual truths of Christanity, not to 
create new political values, or mew spiritual truths, was 
their clearly seen and clearly stated objective. 

Our Founding Fathers took up arms to vindicate for them- 
selves the traditional rights of Englishmen, guaranteed by 
long-standing laws. 

These rights were in substance the rights of the Christian 
citizen who, because he is a Christian, knows his own personal 
dignity, and also knows the duty of society to a higher law, a 
law not made by earthly powers, but written by the Creator in 
the very nature of man. 

The essential appeal made by the spokesmen of the American 
Revolution—most of them men trained in the common law 
of England—was to this tradition of a higher law, the law that 
they called natural. 

In this inviolable law they found the strong roots of all the 
personal freedoms that they cherished and claimed. In this 
natural law they also found the sanction for the order of 
social life that they sought to establish on the American 
Continent. They fought for liberty indeed—for liberation 
from the yoke of a rule grown harsh and tyrannical, and 
therefore ungodly. The Declaration of Independence makes 
this clear. But this historic document makes it equally clear 
that the freedom for which our forebears fought was not the 
illusory autonomy of the 18th century continental rationalist 
who fancied himself to be free from all law because he had 
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begun to fancy that man—every individual man—was a law 
umo himself. 

The freedom of American society—so our Founding 
Fathers thought—was to be an ordered freedom, a freedom 
under God and under the law. The rights of the American 
citizen—so they likewise thought—were those rights which 
we call unalienable precisely because man is not endowed with 
them by other men, but by Him who is the Author both of 
the individual man and of human society. 

This was the doctrine of the American Revolution. It was 
a conservative doctrine. But what it sought to conserve was an 
idea that is forever revolutionary. The idea that man can 
govern himself, under law. The Founding Fathers themselves 
were quite aware of the revolutionary character of this idea. 
Liberty and self-government, George Washington said, are 
“finally staked on the experiment entrusted to the American 
people.” That “grand scheme and design in providence,” 
John Adams called it. Lincoln, who in his own day called 
our form of government the last best hope of mankind, 
called the Revolution the germ which has vegetated and still 
is to grow and expand into the universal liberty of mankind. 
Said Ralph Waldo Emerson: “The office of America is to 
liberate.” Of the startling and beneficent results in human 
affairs that the doctrine of the Revolution could effect, every 
American President has been convinced. Every year of our 
history has committed us to the office, as Emerson called it, 
of liberation achieved by the spreading of our revolutionary 
doctrine. 

If this be true, then we must not shrink when we are told 
that our future task, our great historic task, is to continue the 
American Revolution, both by perfecting here in America and 
also by helping other peoples to establish the universal 
principles of liberty in their own homelands. For our con- 
cept is universal—and applies to all mankind. 

In this task, all mankind is our potential ally. The desire for 
liberty is the eternal ferment in the affairs of men. The need 
for order is the eternal inner form that keeps this ferment 
from wasting itself in political rurbulences that lead to bloody 
civil and international strife. 

Throughout the world today the human desire for freedom 
from ancient tyrannies, exploitations, injustices, and inequali- 
ties, is agitating peoples everywhere—especially colonial 
peoples. To help lead these peoples into the path toward true 
freedom, wherever our leadership can be made effective by ex- 
ample, by aid, by wise diplomacy, is today the supreme chal- 
lenge to our statecraft. 

The newly tyrannical colonialism that follows in the wake 
of tyrannical Soviet imperialism now threatens to engulf all of 
Asia as it has already engulfed great portions of Europe. It 
threatens to imprison behind the Iron Curtain more millions 
of people whose first hopes of liberty were stirred long ago 
by the world-encircling echoes of the voices that once re- 
verberated in the rafters of Faneuil Hall. For they have seen, 
over the decades, these principles attract here men from many 
lands in search of freedom. They have seen these principles 
create here the happiest, strongest, richest, most productive 
Nation that civilization has ever known. 

Today, however, the principles have grown blurred in the 
minds of many—even unhappily of many Americans. The 
beneficent effects, the material effects, prosperity, productivity, 
economic progress, are now passionately coveted by those who 
have too long been denied them by old tyrannies. Communism 
has falsely promised the world’s malcontents and dispossessed 
to achieve the new effects rapidly, without the old principles. 
The falseness of the Communist promise is now widely evi- 
dent, but the power which communism gained by false prom- 
ises is still a brutal fact in our world. 
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So today, in 1955, with the United States at the very apex 
of its power, the great drama of the American Revolution 
versus the Russian revolution, the drama of freedom and order 
under God versus slavery and final chaos under the Kremlin, 
is inexorably moving to a climax. 

Yes, ours is a rich and prosperous and happy land. Neverthe- 
less, one dark and terrible thought tortures every mind and 
constricts every heart. Can the United States continue the 
revolution it began? Can we strongly and respectfully press 
our universal concept of liberty under law upon the world? 
Can we even safeguard our Revolutionary heritage within 
our own boundaries. Can we do all this—short of war? 

We know what that war would be like. Atomic weapons 
would make vast cities, such as this fair city of Boston, radio- 
active cemeteries. If, for want of vigilance, preparedness or 
adequate military intelligence reports, we failed to apprise 
ourselves in advance of attack, an atomic Pearl Harbor 
launched by Russia could in a few short hours disrupt our 
organized national life. Twenty minutes after such an attack, 
America would never again in our lifetime be as strong as it 
had been 20 minutes before. Unbearable and unbelievable 
though the very thought may be, we must face the possibility 
that such an onslaught might bring to an end our privileged 
prosperity, and leave us living, or at best surviving amidst the 
ruins—the ruins not only of our cities, but of the dreams for 
a free world that we have cherished for two centuries. 

Still more unbearable for the Christian conscience to con- 
template is the idea that we ourselves should ever launch such 
a war. No, we will not, must not accept the idea that war is 
inevitable, or that only war can resolve this gigantic struggle 
between the freedom of men living under God in faith and 
the order of men existing under tyrants in fear. 

What then? The temptation is great to avoid war by with- 
drawal from the struggle, by retirement into isolation, by 
appeasing. But we have resisted, and will resist that tempta- 
tion. We know that America was not made by cowards. We 
know that freedom is more precious than security. We know 
we will cease to be Americans if we cease trying to fulfill our 
historic destiny which is to lead the world toward those ideals 
of liberty, so often propounded here in Faneuil Hall. And 
this being so, we know we have no choice but to make those 
efforts, with all their consequent sacrifices which alone have a 
chance to win victory with peace. 

Our first duty is the duty imposed on us by George Wash- 
ington: Eternal vigilance in the conduct of our military 
affairs. This means the willingness of every able-bodied man 
to serve his country when called, and of every citizen to pay 
for what is needed to keep us strong on land, on water, and in 
the_skies. Our second duty is to support, in unity, a bold and 
yet cautious foreign policy, activated by a generous and yet 
prudent diplomacy. And this means our willingness to be 
helpful and patient with our allies. Looking back, as we are 
today, for guidance from the great figures of our past, we can 
get it from Samuel Adams whose statue stands in the square 
before this hall. Said Samuel Adams, when the question of the 
conquest of little nations by great ones was raised in his day, 
“Let Congress study what measures may be taken in common 
with the European nations, that national differences may be 
settled and determined without the necessity of war, in which 
the world has too long been deluged to the disgrace of human 
reason and government.” 

If our peace diplomacy is to succeed, such measures—cold- 
war measures as we have come to call them—of mutual aid 
and assistance to our allies and to those seeking to maintain 
their independence from Russia, must be vigorously and 
generously pursued. 
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Here, speaking as a diplomat, a member of America’s 
Foreign Service, I shall permit myself two reflections.. 

First, I believe that no foreign policy can ever be stronger 
than the foreign service charged with putting it into effect. 
If the American people want a good foreign service, made 
up of the highest type of dedicated men and women, they must 
cease being ungenerous and unduly critical towarJ their 
Foreign Service. They must begin to treat it with at least the 
affection and respect and generosity they show to other 
branches of their Government. 

Second, speaking specifically as your Ambassador to Italy, 
in asking for patience and generosity with our allies, I make a 
special plea for the young Italian republic. Born only a decade 
ago, today it is still meeting enormous difficulties. There are 
the problems created by its own lack of natural resources, by its 
understandable want of experience with parliamentary democ- 
racy and a consequent factionalism, above all by the ex- 
istence of millions of Italians who vote for the Communists. 
We must remember that these misguided millions are the 
very examples of those whose right desires for a better and 
fuller life, have been wrongly channeled by the false prophets 
of the new Soviet order. These Italians want the wrong 
thing—for their own worldly as well as spiritual salvation 
when they want communism. But may God bless them, and 
help to guide them still, they want it for the right reason— 
they want to be free of the old economic tyrannies that denied 
them equality of opportunity with others in their society. 

America, which has been built and strengthened by immi- 
grants from many lands, knows what fine citizens most Italians 
make when they come to our land, and to our free cities like 
Boston. Many more will be coming to our shores in the next 
year. Let me say in passing that, all news stories to the con- 
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trary, I think I can assure you that as regards Italy, at least 
the President’s Refugee Relief Act will fulfill its provisions. 
By December 1956 we shall have issued to Italians every one 
of the visas permitted to us under the law. 


The shining fact is that postwar Italy is emerging as a 
vibrant and dynamic nation. In spite of all of its internal 
difficulties, it moves steadily forward to a sound recovery. 
And it continues firm in the framework of the great Western 
Alliance. Above all, it has stayed true to its Christian heritage. 
If we ourselves do not fail Italy, Italy will not fail us, or the 
West. 


I shall conclude with one inspiring thought. This time 
of supreme strain is an opportunity for new greatness. 
We have a rare heritage. We have unlimited  spir- 
itual resources on which to draw. Today, on our na- 
tional birthday, we make newly vital contact with the treas- 
ures in our American tradition. Strengthened by a fresh sense 
of the inner meaning of our Revolutionary past, we face the 
future with confidence. Our spirit and our resolution today 
are not other than those expressed by George Washington 
and Abraham Lincoln, and echoed anew by President Eisen- 
hower when he said at Evanston, “Now is a time when great 
things must again be dared in faith. Let us dare again to dedi- 
cate our generation to the fairest dream mankind has ever 
known—the dream that moved us to found a nation under 
God in freedom.” 


This dream is still fair. But today it is broader. We do not 
cherish it for ourselves alone. We wish it realized in the wider 
world of a just and peaceful international community. Unto 
the task of this new realization let us pledge, as did our fore- 
bears, “Our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred honor.” 


The Government of Burma 


MEANINGS AND IMPLICATIONS OF INDEPENDENCE TO THE PEOPLE 
By U NU, Prime Minister of Burma 
Delivered to the National Press Club, Washington, D. C., July 1, 1955 


R. PRESIDENT, distinguished guests, and members 
of the National Press Club, this is a very happy event 
for me. I do not feel that I am a total stranger here. 

I suppose that this is partly because I, too, am a writer. In a 
certain sense, I am even a reporter. Therefore, we have a com- 
mon interest and a common love for truth and the expression 
of truth. 

Furthermore, I feel that I know you. How could anyone 
in public life these days fail to know the American press? 
You are everywhere, at all times, and under all circumstances. 
In fact, having seen so many of you recently in so many parts 
of the world, I wonder that so many of you could be here 
today. In any event, I am very pleased to join the long list of 
guests who have appeared before you and which has included 
sO many distinguished names. 

When I accepted your invitation, I did so with a certain 
feeling of responsibility not to waste your time with generali- 
ties and platitudes—a responsibility to speak frankly what 
is in my mind on the subjects that are important to all of us. 
I believe that this is in the tradition of the National Press 
Club. 

For a little over 7 years now Burma has been a sovereign, 
independent nation. We are independent of foreign rule. And 
we are independent of any power blocs based on military 


treaties. Nations that choose not to participate in military 
blocs usually are referred to in this country as neutrals. If 
my impression is correct, this word “neutral” has acquired a 
distinct and unfavorable semantic coloration. Apparently, the 
word suggests the image of the ostrich with his head in the 
sand, a negative attitude toward world politics, a blind with- 
drawal from reality. The implication seems to be that a nation 
that does not choose sides and join irrevocably with one or the 
other camp in the armed truce that exists in the world today 
lacks courage and conviction. And very often the inference 
which seems to be drawn is “if you are not with us, then 
you are against us. And if you are not with us, you must be 
either openly or secretly in tow with communism.” 

At least these are the impressions which I have received 
from my conversations about neutralism with American 
friends and visitors, including representatives of the press 
And if this is the case, there is real need for clarification, so 
that we can better understand each other. That is why I want 
to discuss with you some of the meanings and implications of 
independence to the people and Government of Burma. 

First of all, as most of you probably know, Burma has a long 
history. We had a great and flourishing civilization in Burma 
based on one of the great religions of the world, Buddhism, 
at the time when William the Conqueror was crossing the 
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English Channel. This civilization, passed on to us by our 
forebears, has now become our national heritage. It is our way 
of life. We prefer it to any other way of life on this earth. 
We do not say that it cannot be improved, or that it cannot 
be adapted to suit modern conditions, but we do not wish to 
change its basis. We are not prepared to exchange it for any 
other way of life. 

This is not a matter of conceit. We do not claim that our 
way of life is better than that of other people. We merely say 
that it is different, that it suits us better, and that we cannot 
therefore be induced to give it up in exchange for some other 
way of life, be that the Communist way, the West European 
way, the American way, or any other way. 

Now, I submit to you that if the citizens of any nation are 
deeply devoted to their culture, to their religion, to their way 
of life, to their country—as we in Burma are—then they will 
defend their way of life and their national frontiers with all 
the forces at their command. I can assure you that we are 
just as determined as any people to defend ourselves against 
foreign invasion or the imposition of any alien way of life by 
whatever method. And we have concluded that in the present 
phase of our history, and in the present state of the world, the 
wisest, and even the only, course for Burma is to pursue an 
independent policy, unshackled by what George Washington 
called entangling foreign alliances. 

Now I can hear some of you saying to yourselves, “How can 
he be so foolish. Burma is small; Burma is weak; how can she 
hope to repel foreign invasion alone? Besides, don’t these 
Burmese know that the real danger to countries like Burma 
comes not from overt aggression, but from subversion? 
Surely their own interests demand that they should join in 
some military bloc which will give them the protection they 
need?” 

[ am afraid I must beg to differ. To begin with, Burma 
is not alone. She is a member of the United Nations. As such 
she is entitled to the protection which collective security 
affords. The Charter of the United Nations is in effect one 
great mutual security pact. This is a fact which is very often 
overlooked. 

It will probably be said at once that this implicit faith in 
the United Nations is pathetic; that the United Nations 
system of collective sccurity has broken down and can no 
longer be relied on. Here again, we must beg to differ. We say 
that the system has not broken down, but merely that it has 
not been made to work; that the remedy is not to push the 
United Nations aside but to strengthen it and put more life 
into it. 

It is possible to disagree with this point of view. But 
whether one agrees or disagrees is immaterial, because in the 
present circumstances of Burma her membership in any 
alliance with a great-power military bloc is incompatible with 
her continued existence as an independent state. This may 
seem to be putting it strongly, but it is a fact. Our recent 
history is such, our experience with great powers is such, that 
in the minds of the people of Burma an alliance with a big 
power immediately means domination by that power. It means 
the loss of independence. You may question the validity of 
that belief. But perhaps you will accept my statement that 
it is a political fact of life today that any Government of 
Burma which aligned itself with a big-power bloc would at 
once lose the confidence and support of the people. In other 
words, the chances of subversion would be greatly increased. 
And if it is true that the real danger to countries like Burma 
lies in subversion rather than overt aggression, then it follows 
that membership in a big-power bloc would only tend to add 
to what is already said to be the greater of the two dangers. 

What is the practical effect of this? It is that Burma at the 
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present time has no choice but to pursue her policy of 
neutrality if she wishes to preserve her independence, and 
that to us is more important than anytthing else. It is part of 
her defense, and an important part, against subversion. But in 
another way, she cannot abandon her neutrality without in- 
creasing risk of losing her independence through subversion. 

But of course subversion cannot be successfully combated 
merely by following a foreign policy of neutrality, as we in 
Burma know only too well. Despite our strict adherence to a 
neutral foreign policy, Burma has been the victim of sub- 
version both from Communist and non-Communist elements. 
Indeed, at one time some 5 years ago, it seemed certain that 
she would go under. At that time the Government’s authority 
extended only to 4 or 5 of our cities and towns. Even Rangoon, 
the capital, was infiltrated by subversive elements. The rest of 
the country was controlled by various kinds of subversive 
groups ranging in political hue from the Communists who 
received their orders from outside, to the anti-Communist 
Karen National Defense Organization which also was inspired 
and encouraged from abroad. 

Today that situation has completely changed. The Govern- 
ment’s authority runs throughout the length and breadth of 
Burma. Not only has the Government succeeded in smashing 
the various internal rebellious groups; it has also succeeded 
in virtually putting an end to the unwarranted intrusion into 
our country of some 12,000 Kuomintang troops who seized 
on our earlier weakness to entrench themselves on our soil, 
and, by allying themselves with indigenous subversive ele- 
ments, tried to bring about the overthrow of the Government. 

All this was done without any outside military assistance 
of any kind. It may seem incredible but it is true. Since it is 
possible that there is a lesson to be drawn from our experience, 
let me relate to you in some detail how we went about our 
task of fighting subversion and building stability out of the 
chaos of insurrection in Burma. 

Our troubles started almost as soon as we achieved indepen- 
dence in January 1948. Six months before that historic event, 
the Burmese Communist leaders had pledged us their full 
cooperation after independence. One month after indepen- 
dence, these leaders attended a southeast Asian Communist 
conference in Calcutta where insurrection was plotted. Two 
month later, the Burmese Communists embarked on an armed 
insurrection against the Government. Misled by the Com- 
munists, a section of the People’s Volunteer Organization, a 
militant pro-Government group which had been raised to 
fight for our independence should it be necessary, also rebelled 
against the Government. The spirit of revolt and rebellion 
against authority soon spread to the armed forces and police, 
and large elements of them also succumbed. The Karen 
National Defense Organization, sensing that the time had 
‘ome for them to try to get by force those unreasonable 
demands which they had not been able to obtain through 
negotiation, were the next to rebel; and they were soon joined 
by three Karen battalions of the army, these being the best 
trained and equipped units in the Burma Army at the time. 
At that time, only one and a half battalions of the army re- 
mained loyal to the Government. Insurrection was in the air, 
and there seemed precious little the Government could do 
about it. 

As you can imagine, these events had the most demoralizing 
effect on the country as a whole. Large sections of the popula- 
tions, including some members of our own political organiza- 
tion, took to fence sitting, ready to jump to the side that 
appeared to be winning. Those of us who were loyal to the 
Union of Burma in those days felt like the crew of a small 
sailboat tossed about unmercifully in the open sea with 
storms raging all around. 
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The truth of the matter is we were quite puzzled. We 
finally had won the independence from foreign control for 
which we had worked so long and so hard. Apart from the 
hard core of subversives and traitors who were trying to seize 
control in an alien interest, why were our people so dis- 
interested, so apathetic that for many the main concern 
seemed to be just to get on the winning side? 

Gradually we began to see the heart of the problem. The real 
problem was that the people had not yet realized the true 
meaning of independence. Having lived for so long under an 
alien ruler, the people found it hard to believe that they now 
had the opportunity to work for themselves and their children. 
They had lost their pride in their country and their people. 
They looked upon the new government as just another gov- 
ernment engaged in a struggle to determine which group 
would have the privilege of exploiting the people. So what 
we had to deal with basically was not just an armed rebellion, 
but with underlying evils that had crept into our society and 
with the resulting psychological attitudes of large numbers 
of people. 

This called for nothing less than a comprehensive program 
of nation building that involved religion, ethics, politics, 
health, education, and economic and social betterment. We 
drew up just such a program, and I should now like to outline 
it for you. 

First, we recalled from past Burmese history the importance 
of religion in maintaining the basic unity of our country. So 
the Government sponsored a religious revival. This was not a 
fanatical campaign on behalf of Buddhism. Burma has no state 
religion, although 85 percent of her population is Buddhist. 
What was done for Buddhism was also done in regard to other 
religions, including Christianity. The heads of the other reli- 
gious sects in the country were brought into the campaign, and 
financial assistance was provided by the Government. The 
effect of this campaign has been nothing short of startling. 
A wave of spiritual enthusiasm has swept the country. 

In the broad moral field, the Government took stern 
measures to root out corruption and graft in public life. We 
had vivid recollections of the part played by corruption and 
graft in the decay and collapse of the Kuomintang regime 
in China, and we resolved that this history should not be 
repeated in our country. Strict remedial measures have been 
applied uniformly to all, no consideration being given to the 
position or influence of the malefactor. Those dealt with have 
ranged all the way from the lowest officials to cabinet 
ministers. These measures demonstrated to the public that 
they had an honest government, which was not afraid to do a 
job of drastic house cleaning whenever it was necessary. This 
brought respect and esteem from the people, and thus raised 
the prestige of the government. 

Then, of course, we knew that ignorance is incompatible 
with democracy, and that its existence was a continual invita- 
tion to subversion. So we set out to spread education through- 
out the country as quickly as possible. Today, there are 10 
times as many schools as there were before we achieved our 
independence. In all of these schools, as well as at the greatly 
expanded university, education is free except in the post 
graduate law courses. 

To cope with the need for adult education, especially in 
the rural areas, a mass education council was formed a few 
years ago. This council trains teams of workers who then fan 
out into the countryside. The work being done by the mass 
education council has received the highest praise from many 
foreign observers. 

While on this subject of education, I feel I should also cite 
the rehabilitation center near Rangoon where thousands of 
young insurgents who have surrendered under the armistices 
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issued by government not only receive some kind of vocational 
training, but also get spiritual instruction, and live, many of 
them for the first time in their lives, in conditions calculated 
to help them become good citizens. 

Nor do we forget that healthy minds need healthy bodies. 
What we have tried to do in the field of public education, we 
have tried to repeat in the field of public health. Though 
hampered by the shortage of qualified personnel, the Govern- 
ment has embarked on an ambitious program of making 
medical care available, without charge, to all. I would not 
pretend that every citizen of the Union of Burma now receives 
free medical attention. That is a goal for the future. But there 
has been a steady increase in the facilities which are available, 
and this gives hope to those who now live beyond the reach 
of existing facilities that the day is not too far distant when 
they may expect to receive free medical care in case of need. 
We also have an active minister of housing who is engaged in 
devising better housing for our people at a price they can 
afford. 

The removal of economic and social injustice was and is a 
major objective. Since Burma is predominantly agricultural, 
we gave first priority to tackling the problems which beset the 

easant. As in the other countries of Asia, these problems in- 
volved landlordism, agricultural indebtedness, insecurity of 
tenure, and uncertain prices. The existence of these problems 
had been recognized long before the outbreak of World War 
II, but the governments of the day kad been powerless to deal 
with the vested interests which by then had acquired a 
strangle-hold. The government which I had the honor to lead 
was compelled to apply drastic remedies to cope with a drastic 
situation. We have taken steps to abolish iandlordism with 
payment of compensation, to prevent a return to it, to mitigate 
the effects of agricultural indebtedness, to insure security of 
tenure, and to secure to the farmer a fair and steady return for 
his produce. Of course, not all these measures could be applied 
throughout the country at one and the same time, where they 
could not be applied immediately, interim steps were taken to 
alleviate the lot of the farmer pending the implementation of 
these programs. And I am convinced that this program has 
played a large part in the failure of the subversive elements 
to w.a over the peasantry. In the field of industrial labor also, 
reforms have been introduced to protect the rights of labor, 
and much attention is given to its welfare. 

Realizing the need for raising the standard of living we 
have devoted a great deal of our time and resources coward 
working out plans for the economic development of the 
country. These plans, which take in the fields of agriculture, 
mining, transportation, and industrialization, are now being 
implemented. It is an ambitious program, but perhaps we can 
be forgiven any excessive zeal since we are in a hurry to get a 
move on, and prove to our people that independence is more 
than an empty slogan. 

Over and above these achievements, I am firmly convinced 
that a major contribution to the restoration of stability in 
Burma was brought about by the fact that we in the govern- 
ment stuck to the ways and procedures of democracy through- 
out. Fundamental freedoms and human rights were assured 
at all times, even at the height of the rebellion, and even in 
regard to the insurgents. Insurgent leaders captured in the 
course of operations have been brought before the courts and 
given a fair trial. This was in such glaring contrast to the 
record of summary executions and punishments inflicted by 
the insurgent groups that it could not fail to get a favorable 
response from the masses of the people who, like the masses 
everywhere, are fundamentally decent and fairminded. And 
finally, the decision of the government to go ahead with the 
elections in 1951, the first year since independence when 
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conditions permitted the holding of elections, made a tre- 
mendous impact on the people. For the first time in their 
lives, they had a government placing before them its policies 
and asking them to decide on its merits. This was something 
entirely new, and gave them a sense that they were being 
associated, in a personal sense, with those policies and with 
the process of governing the country. 

Now we are going even further. In addition to associating 
the people with the determination of our policies, we are now 
associating them with the implementation of those policies 
and plans. Under our Pyidawtha or Happy Land plan, the 
Government has delegated to the people some of the powers 
entrusted to it by the people themselves. The old system of a 
highly centralized form of government is now being gradually 
replaced by a decentralized system of local administration in 
which the people themselves exercise administrative, judicial, 
and revenue functions. This has instilled a strong sense of civic 
consciousness in the minds of a people, who, under long 
colonial rule, had become apathetic to all such activities ex- 
cept where their own personal interests were involved. The 
old inclination to leave everything to government and to re- 
main indifferent to what was happening around them, unless it 
affected them, is slowly disappearing, and the people are 
developing a new sense of responsibility to their community 
and to their country. 

All these measures have combined to bring home to the 
people the meaning of independence. It has dawned on them 
that independence has brought them a government which is 
dedicated to their welfare, and which furthermore does not 
just order them about but seeks their cooperation; and that 
the future of their country rests in their hands. The results 
have been startling. Large numbers of people who had been 
misled by one group of rebels or another have repudiated them 
as stooges of foreign agents, as fifth columnists, and those who 
long for distant aunts over the heads of their own mothers. 
Today the situation is such that these rebel leaders are on the 
run, the subjects of scorn and ridicule, trying hard to keep 
out of the reach of the very people to whom they had 
promised a heaven on earth. Two years ago, these same people 
were content to sit in their villages and wait indifferently for 
the government forces to drive out the rebels. Today, they 
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give their full cooperation to the government forces, and there 
have been many instances where they have driven out the 
rebels by themselves even before the government forces could 
get to them. 

I have gone into this rather lengthy account of our own 
experience with subversion because many well-meaning people 
have suggested to us that the proper defense against the 
danger of internal subversion is to ally ourselves with a great- 
power military bloc. My answer, at which I arrive both in- 
tellectually and from harsh experience, is that military power 
is mot the answer to the danger of internal subversion. I say 
that the major answer to internal subversion lies in honest 
government and in dedication to the interests and welfare 
of the people. And I support this conclusion with the fact that 
we tried just such a program in Burma and it worked. Now 
that the advent of the atomic era reduces even further the 
chances of overt aggression, it seems to me that what is re- 
quired is for greater stress to be laid on such programs. 

In this talk, I have been trying to explain how our love of 
independence, call it preoccupation if you will, leads us 
logically and inevitably to a foreign policy of independence 
from any alignment of major powers on the basis of a military 
treaty. This policy has been called neutralism in the cold war. 
Perhaps that is the right name for it. 

But I should like to take just another minute or two to 
point out that this is not a negative policy toward world affairs. 
Rather, it is a positive concept. It is a positive policy of seek- 
ing peace and friendship with all countries. It is a policy of 
actively seeking to discover through negotiation and com- 
promise and accommodation some acceptable basis on which 
the peace of the world can be secured. Of course we do not 
pretend to have ready answers to these baffling and stubborn 
problems. But we do have the will to work actively, in 
collaboration with all, in searching for the answers. In the 
last analysis, the best way for a nation to promote its own 
security is to promote the peace. And we could not even hope 
to help promote the peace if we became members of an armed 
bloc. As independents, perhaps we can, and in doing so we 
would of course be serving the cause of democracy and the 
cause of man himself. 


Just How High is This Summit? 


THE CAMPAIGN OF SILENCE ON POLITICAL QUESTIONS 
By THOMAS J. DODD, Congressman from Connecticut. Chief Trial Attorney at Nuremberg Trials 


Delivered in the United States House of Representatives Washington, D. C., July 11, 1955 


R. CHAIRMAN, I am greatly interested in the re- 
marks of our majority leader; for 1 week from today 
in Geneva, Switzerland, the President of the United 

States will meet with the Prime Ministers of Britain, France, 
and Soviet Russia for the announced purpose of relieving ten- 
sions in the world and to at least explore the possibility of the 
beginning of an era of peace. 

What I have to say today I hope will not be understood 
as an effort to encroach upon the power of the executive 
department in matters of foreign affairs and foreign relations. 

Although I believe it is important to observe at this point 
that while under our Constitution there is a division of 
power, there is no division of responsibility where the security 
and the welfare of the American people are involved. 

Proof of this is the fact that tomorrow leaders of Congress 


meet with the President to discuss with him from the stand- 
point of congressional responsibility the subjects which are to 
be covered at the Geneva meeting. 

It is with a sense of this responsibility that I make these 
remarks this afternoon. 

As one in the congressional ranks, my purpose this after- 
noon is to let the congressional leaders who will represent me 
tomorrow know my interests and convictions today. 

For several weeks since the so-called summit conference has 
become a certainty it appears to me that there has been a 
studied effort made to silence all in this Congress, and, indeed, 
outside of it, who express any misgivings about the success of 
the meeting or who make bold enough to suggest that certain 
subjects should be discussed at it. 

This campaign of silence has been tremendously successful, 
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and in its name all manner of intellectual crimes have been 
committed on the approaches to the summit. 

This raises the moral question as to just how high is this 
summit. 

We have been asked not to condemn Soviet Russia as an 
aggressor for her dreadful aggressions of the past 35 years 
which continue to the present moment. 

We have been told that we must not speak out loud about 
the plight of a large number of innocent Americans who are 
locked up in Chinese Communist jails. 

We have been cautioned not to raise our voices concerning 
the shooting down of our aircraft while over international 
waters. 

And we have tied our tongues about the recent expulsion 
of three of our Embassy officials in Moscow. 

A silence that suppresses truth cannot improve the atmo- 
sphere of a conference called to make peace. 

Such a silence can only reduce our moral strength which is 
Our greatest weapon. 

Such a silence can only encourage the malefactors who dis- 
turb the peace of the world. For they may be led to believe 
that they have sufficiently frightened us so as to have success- 
fully deadened our interests in justice and freedom. 

Putting aside but not forgetting that the Communists have 
never yet kept an agreement which they have made, let us 
remember that we have been at the conference table with them 
before. From the Litvinoff agreement in 1933 to the Korean 
armistice of 1953, there is an uninterrupted record of broken 
agreements. 

At all of these conferences there were those who believed 
that by avoiding the fundamental questions and by simple 
professions of good faith plus toasts and social tricks all would 
be settled and the problems of the troubled world would be 
resolved. 

This is the time to remember that good faith without works 
can never settle the problems of peace and of war. 

This is the time to know that a Khrushchev reeling about 
the rooms in Belgrade is an unsteady guarantee of better times 
and universal good feeling. 

For the acts of aggressive Communists are the real and the 
only cause of tension in the world. And I cannot understand 
how the Conference in Geneva can be expected to succeed in 
any respect if these matters are not recognized as the basic 
cause of trouble in the world. 

That is why this afternoon I ask our congressional leaders 
on the morrow to impress upon the President the urgency of 
recognizing these basic problems at Geneva. 

There can be no peace in Europe as long as the aggressive 
occupation of the once free captive nations by Communist 
Russia continues. 

This seems to me to be so fundamental to the problem of 
peace and war in the world that I cannot understand the 
thinking of those who would avoid it or who appear unwilling 
to face it. 

A committee of this House made a full investigation of the 
aggressive conduct of Soviet Russia and submitted a docu- 
mented report to the House of Representatives. No responsible 
person has ever denied any of the facts contained in these 
reports. And as the President approaches this important con- 
ference, the information which a committee of this House 
obtained should be called to his attention. 

Surely there can be no possibility of a peaceful settlement 
in Asia as long as innocent American citizens are illegally 
held for purposes of political blackmail by the Chinese 
Communists. 

And I believe that I speak for the overwhelming majority 
of the Members of Congress and a vast majority of Americans 
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when I respectfully suggest that until and unless these Ameri- 
cans are released, no conversations concerning a settlement in 
the East should be considered or undertaken. 

For several months, as a Member of this House who has a 
constituent under a life sentence in Communist China, I have 
patiently waited for the fruits of backroom negotiation. 

I have conferred with the Secretary General of the United 
Nations, Mr. Dag Hammarskjold, with officials of our State 
Department, and I have informally conferred with other 
Members of this House who are also deeply concerned about 
constituents in their own districts who are held by the Chinese 
Communists. ; ~ 

The restraint which we have exercised with respect to this 
problem must not be understood as any agreement on our part 
to see our Government engaged in conversations about Asia 
until these Americans come home. 

Thus, the immediate release of these prisoners becomes an 
absolute condition for any conversations with respect to that 
part of the world. 

While we have been silent about continued Communist 
aggression and about the illegal imprisonment of our citizens, 
the Communists have successfully substituted as subject 
matters for discussion so-called disarmament and increased 
trade with the Communist world. 

It would be folly that approaches treason for the Govern- 
ment of the United States to make any agreement concerning 
disarmament with the Communist world at this place, at this 
time and at this hour. 

No amount of inspection or so-called control will ever 
make a foundation for an honest disarmament program. Es- 
sentially, disarmament is a matter of mutual trust, good faith, 
a will for peace, and national honor. The Communists have 
none of these qualities. 

Whatever may be said for the risks involved in new 
political agreements with the Communists who have never 
kept any agreements, it is unthinkable, under existing cir- 
cumstances, that any responsible government would make or 
rely upon a military disarmament agreement with them. 

It is Winston Churchill who said that only our superiority 
in atomic weapons has saved us and the rest of the free 
world in the last several years from destruction at the hands of 
the Communists. 

Much as disarmament is desired, it seems good sense to 
suggest that this is the last agreement that may be considered 
but certainly not the first. 

This is a classic example of the cart before the horse. 

We may take up disarmament when the Communists stop 
aggression and release the once free but now enslaved and 
imprisoned people of the world. 

Those who advocate increased trade with the Communist 
world as a possible fruit of the Geneva Conference overlook 
the fact that all efforts for international economic cooperation 
are doomed to failure in the absence of previously established 
harmony in the political field. 

Worse than this, the history of all such efforts not founded 
on harmony in the political field has had detrimental and 
sometimes disastrous results for the United States of America. 

The Communists are interested in more trade with the free 
world because they want to build up strength for use against 
us and not because they view increased trade as a bridge for 
better understanding between nations. 

Like disarmament, trade must wait on the more important 
settlements. If we make concessions on the question of in- 
creased trade without first obtaining a fulfillment of those first 
and fundamental conditions, namely, the abandonment of 
aggression and the release of prisoners and slaves, we will 
have only compounded our difficulties. 
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Economic concessions by way of increased trade should not 
precede the political settlement. They should be either part 
of it or follow it. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that our congressional leaders who 
meet with the President tomorrow will speak up and tell the 
President that there are many among us who share the 
sentiments and hold the views and opinions that I have ex- 
pressed this afternoon. 

Mr. Chairman, some ask how high is this summit? My an- 
swer is as high as we make it. 

There is within our reach the opportunity, maybe the last, 
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to bring to the highest point yet attained the ageless effort 
to achieve peace under law. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, I want our congressional leaders to 
tell our President tomorrow that we of the Congress with the 
people of this Nation, understand the great burden he 
carries as he journeys to Geneva. 

That burden will be easier to carry because it holds the 
hopes and prayers and faith of all our people. As we approach 
the summit, about all we have is hope and faith and prayer, 
but these are enough to warrant yet another try for peace 
and justice in the world. 


GOOD GOVERNMENT NO SUBSTITUTE FOR SELF GOVERNMENT 
By ARTHUR B. LANGLIE, Governor of Washington 


Delivered at the 61st Annual Conference on Government, National Municipal League, Seattle, Washington 


VER since the founding of the Republic the division 

of powers and responsibilities between the national 

government and the states has been the cardinal ques- 
tion in our federal system. The great debate before and during 
the constitutional convention aimed to find a balance between 
the necessary central authority and the greatest amount of in- 
dividual freedom and local self-determination. It continued 
and is far from ended. The creation of the Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations is proof of the increased interest 
in this question in recent years. 

Inevitably the debate starts out or comes back to the words 
of the constitution. Nothing testifies more to the wisdom and 
the foresight of the Founding Fathers than the fact that the 
blueprint of a more perfect union they drafted in 115 days 
of painstaking labor during the sultry Philadelphia summer 
of 1787, still has the undivided enthusiastic support of the na- 
tion. It is now more respected, admired, revered, more firmly 
embedded than ever. It has proven sufficiently flexible to fit 
rapidly changing conditions for the past 168 years, yet strong 
enough to remain unchanged in basic concept. We know that 
under the system it created, more people have enjoyed more of 
the fruits of liberty than during any similar period in the 
annals of the human race. 

The Founding Fathers never intended to freeze for all fu- 
ture the allocation of governmental powers. They envisioned 
the constitution as a living document to be adjusted to the 
changing needs of the nation in the course of history. It is 
proper that from time to time we take another look at its 
provisions to see whether they are still adequate to serve the 
ends of government in today’s world. 

At times some of us may be perplexed by doubts whether 
the system of dual sovereignty, of keeping power diffused and 
poised among several independent governments fits the exact- 
ing and urgent requirements in these fast-moving days. We 
may grow impatient when some states do not live up to our 
ideas of necessary standards of public service or seem remiss in 
caring for unmet human needs. We may feel frustrated when 
some of our cherished plans or favorite projects which call for 
prompt action are insufferably delayed or bog down in the 
necessity of securing the approval of several levels of govern- 
ment. We may resent the seeming duplication in political and 
administrative processes, balk at having to pay overlapping 
taxes to several governments, without being able to fix re- 
sponsibility nor knowing whom we are paying for what. 


We may then wonder whether we should not follow the 
example of most other countries in the world, to concentrate 
authority in one central government. Before we pursue such 
thoughts too far, it might be well to remind ourselves of the 
compelling reasons for the broad dispersal of powers that 
characterizes our system of government. Let me name just 
three: 

1. We all know Lord Acton’s famous statement that “All 
power corrupts and absolute power corrupts absolutely.” The 
system of checks and balances which we accept as essential to 
the maintenance of our liberties requires that the powers be 
divided not only functionally among branches of government 
but also geographically. It is a natural tendency among the 
group forming the national government to develop among 
itself a sense of omniscience and omnicompetence. The ex- 
istence of strong government in the states acts as a brake on 
the temptation of a national government to impose its will in 
all matters, to enforce compliance, and to attain uniformity in 
extent and standards of activities which could gain by per- 
mitting diversity, local experimentation and self-determina- 
tion. A majority at the national level will be less able to attain 
an unconquerable position as long as a minority controls some 
of the state capitols. 

2. Popular participation in activities and decisions of gov- 
ernment is part of our American heritage. Only few can sat- 
isfy their aspirations in the national government. State—and 
local—agencies provide opportunity for many more to learn 
about the working of government, to make themselves heard 
and their influence felt, to accept responsibility and train for 
broader duties, to understand the balancing of conflicting in- 
terest groups, and keep plans within the comprehension of the 
people and their willingness to support them. 

3. The position of leadership of the free world which the 
United States had thrust upon it, overwhelms the President 
and Congress with problems of unprecedented magnitude and 
involvement. These globe-spanning questions affecting na- 
tional security require, in this atomic age, knowledge of al- 
most limitless scale and scope which taxes the ability of any 
man or group of men to study, comprehend, and coordinate. 
To select the right solutions is so vital to our very existence 
that the President and the Congress should be permitted to 
concentrate their attention and best thinking on them and be 
left unencumbered with other chores; they should not be 
called upon to make decisions on subjects which others are 
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competent to judge. The division of fields of interest in our 
constitution thus acquires added importance under today’s con- 
ditions. Why in this time of specialization should we expect 
our overburdened federal officials to be experts and make vital 
decisions not only in fields that concern national security but 
also in regard to everyday services to the people in the various 
states which can as well or better be judged in the areas where 
the services are rendered? 

The states are well suited to perform the job assigned to 
them. A famous political scientist once said that if we did 
not have states, we would have to invent them. To be sure, the 
powers of the states cannot simply be justified by reference 
to the provisions of the constitution. The purpose of the con- 
stitution was not to guarantee states rights but to secure hu- 
man rights. 

Madison stressed in the ‘Federalist’ that “the public good 
the real welfare of the great body of the people, is the supreme 
object to be pursued; and that no form of government what- 
ever has any value than as it may be fitted for that attainment 
of this object . . . as far as the sovereignty of the states can- 
not be reconciled to the happiness of the people, the voice of 
every good citizen must be, let the former be sacrificed to the 
latter.” All grants of power to a government are only condi- 
tional, they must be earned by satisfactory performance every 
day and every year. The justification of the states and states 
rights lie mainly in two factors. 

1. The existence and multiplicity of state governments 
prevents the accumulation of a monopoly of governmental 
power in one place. 

2. States are able to serve the legitimate needs of the peo- 
ple for most domestic services in the long run better and at 
a lower cost than a central government. 

To the degree to which the states fail to perform their 
duties satisfactorily, they forfeit states rights. 

We all know that during our living memory a major change 
has occurred in our federal system, that the tremendous 
growth in size and importance of the federal government has 
somewhat eclipsed the historic role of the states. This did not 
come about by a change in the constitution. The 10th Amend- 
ment still stands and declares that “The powers not delegated 
to the United States by the constitution, nor prohibited by it 
to the states, are reserved to the states respectively or to the 
people.” But it has lost most of its effectiveness by the broad 
interpretations of the commerce and welfare clauses of the 
constitution adopted in the past two decades. We may be re- 
minded of John Randolph’s famous statement “You may cover 
whole skins of parchment with limitations, but power alone 
can limit power.” 

The real force in the march of power to Washington has 
been the expansion of grants-in-aid to the states for a multi- 
tude of their activities from a paltry $3 million at the turn of 
the 20th century to $3 billion in the current year. Grants-in- 
aid have enabled the federal government to buy authority and 
control in any field of activity it wished. 

I want to make it clear that I am not opposed to federal 
grants-in-aid as such. They have done much good, accom- 
plished many worthwhile purposes. There is a legitimate 
place in our federal system for stimulation of state functions 
and for assistance by the national government. Nor do I be- 
lieve that irreparable harm has resulted so far from the trans- 
fer of decision-making power. But I wonder whether the states 
can go on taking more and more federal money and expect to 
retain control of their own activities. It is naive to expect that 
more than a mere appearance of autonomy can be preserved 
by a body which subsists increasingly on subsidies from a cen- 
tral government. 

The expansion of the grants-in-aid system and of federal 
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authority is often attributed to a failure of the states to provide 
by their own initiative and under their own powers the ser- 
vices and facilities which the people demanded. The charge is 
not without substance. The states have not always adequately 
exercised the powers they have. More than once the federal 
government stepped in because the states had failed to act 
under their own initiative. 

Sometimes it is asserted that the states are financially unable 
to raise the necessary funds at home. That claim is patently 
without substance. All the income and wealth which can be 
taxed by the federal government is located within the 48 
states and subject to their taxing powers. Grants-in-aid come 
either from taxes which the federal government collects from 
the citizens of the states and redistributes—less a brokerage 
fee and with strings attached—or from federal deficit financing 
which is paid for by inflation. 

Until the early part of the 20th century, state governments 
were largely law-making and law-enforcing agencies. The idea 
of the service state was barely known. Few of the hundreds 
of services which the states now perform were then in exist- 
ence. States took little or no responsibility in the building or 
maintenance of roads, they did not participate in public assist- 
ance nor other public welfare services; activities for the con- 
servation and development of natural resources—of fish and 
game, forests, water, agriculture—were at best nominal; in- 
dustrial safety, industrial insurance, pollution control and many 
other functions were unheard of. States generally maintained 
insane asylums that were a far cry from the mental treatment 
centers they operate today; they ran state prisons and a few 
small normal schools and colleges; they contributed little to the 
support of common schools. Regulatory activities in the pro- 
fessional and utility fields were rudimentary. Technica! service 
and advice to local areas was non-existent. 

The need and demand for a multitude of public services 
sky-rocketed in the first half of the 20th century, largely be- 
cause of problems created by industrialization, urbanization, 
the greater mobility of our population, more rapid cormmuni- 
cations and in general the progress in technology. The eradica- 
tion of many once dreaded diseases with the help of public 
health services lengthened the human life span by 20 years, 
which in turn created problems of support and care. The vast 
increase in productivity and higher earnings led to standards 
of living that were beyond the wildest hopes half a century 
ago. The income of the average American family reached a 
level of $6,002 in 1953 and is going up further. The family 
car, television set, electric range and refrigerator, washing ma- 
chine and hundreds of other conveniences accustomed the 
American people to a form of living no nation on earth had 
ever known. 

The change in income and in the cultural and economic pat- 
tern has had its effect on our attitude. We tend increasingly to 
look to government for the solution to our problems. As levels 
of personal consumption rise to new heights, demands for ex- 
panded public services of higher standards multiply. We now 
expect that society not only protect us against the adversities 
of life but also indemnify us for misfortune, that it increas- 
ingly relieve family groups of part of the responsibility for 
their dependent members, for the young, the old and the 
afflicted. 

What has been the response of state government to the 
challenge of the 20th century? 

Let me give you a few data on the changes that occurred 
between 1902—the year of the census of governments closest 
to 1900—and 1954. 

The population of the United States doubled. 

Prices tripled. 

If state governments had maintained their services at the 
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same level they would now be spending a little over 6 times 
as much as they did in 1902. Actually state governments spent 
in 1954 for the support of their many and diverse services 
just 99 times as much as they did in 1902. They were helped 
in 1954 through federal grants-in-aid to the extent of 14%; 
in other words, $6 out of every $7 the states spent came from 
their own sources. Not counting federal funds, state expendi- 
tures multiplied 86 times between 1902 and 1954; that is 
fourteen times faster than the rise in population and prices. 

During that period the national income multiplied twenty 
times. But state services—measured by expenditures—grew 
four times faster than the national income. In 1900 there was 
one state governmental employee (not including school em- 
ployees) for every 950 persons in the population; by 1955 
there was one for every 195 persons. 

In no comparable time in history has any free government 
expanded at such a rate nor adjusted its activities as rapidly 
to changing economic and social conditions. State government 
admirably responded to human needs and readily accepted the 
many novel duties of the new day. It was restrained only by a 
reluctance of the people to increase their tax burden at a faster 
rate. 

State activities did not grow at an even pace. They rose 
much faster in the first 30 years of the 20th century than they 
did subsequently. Between 1902 and 1932 state expenditures 
—not including those from federal funds—multiplied 9 times 
in dollars of constant value; since 1932 they multiplied 3 
times. Between 1902 and 1932 state expenditures grew four 
times as fast as the national income; between 1932 and 1954 
state expenditures barely matched the growth rate of the na- 
tional income. 

Depression and war had something to do with that. For 
fifteen years now war and the recurring threat of war have 
forced the nation to give precedence to the demands of de- 
fense, to devote a greater share of its products to military pur- 
poses, and to accord a lower priority to the domestic consump- 
tion of goods and services, both public and private. 

Federal taxation has been a major influence in shaping state 
fiscal policies. Between 1902 and 1932 the federal government 
claimed between 3% and 5% of the national income—(ex- 
cept during World War 1). During the middle thirties the 
federal tax take started rising; it reached 10% of the national 
income by 1941 and has been running between 20% and 25% 
ever since 1944. This heavy load pushed the total tax burden 
co the limit which the American people were willing to bear 
in peace time or which the economy was able to sustain in the 
long run without losing its capacity for expansion. It made it 
economically and politically impossible for state and local gov- 
ernments to increase their share of the national income. The 
states’ share of the national income dropped during the war, 
and has only in recent years regained its pre-war position; the 
local government share is far below its earlier levels. In 1932 
state and local taxes claimed 12.4% of the national income, 
in 1954 they took only 7.3%. 

Progress of the states has been uneven. Some activities have 
advanced faster than others. Some states have acted as pace 
setters, others are lagging behind. Some states have strained 
their fiscal resources and others displayed only modest efforts. 
It is undeniable that in certain respects the states have not 
lived up to their responsibilities, that some of them have been 
slow to recognize the urgency of needs, and have not provided 
the services or facilities which their citizens expected. 

Let me review briefly a few of the accomplishments and 
short-comings in education and highways, the two largest areas 
of state activity which together account for about half of all 
state general expenditures and half of all state employees. 

Probably the most important service rendered by the states 
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—and the most costly one—is in the field of education. Until 
1900 states discharged their responsibility for common schools 
largely by creating local school districts or other local units 
with taxing powers and by modest subsidies. Between 1902 
and 1954 state contributions to public schools rose from $45 
million to $3 billion, local contributions from $200 million to 
$5 billion. Between 1900 and 195-4 the number of school-age 
children (5-17) rose 67%, daily attendance in public schools 
150%; we are now spending 6 times as much in dollars of 
constant value per pupil. A greater percentage of our youth is 
attending school than ever before in history or in any other 
country; the educational opportunities available to our boys 
and girls are on a scale unknown elsewhere in the world. 

We are painfully aware of critical shortages of teachers and 
of classrooms all over the nation, caused partly by a lack of 
funds. In some areas conditions are deplorable and call for 
drastic action. Many states are catching up but others leave 
much to be desired. It is clear that the nation cannot look on 
indefinitely while part of its youth is attending school under 
conditions which most Americans would not regard as accept- 
able. 

States have maintained colleges for a long time. But only in 
recent years have they been called upon to shoulder the major 
burden for higher education in the United States. States’ con- 
tributions to higher education rose from $13 million in 1902 
to over a billion in 1954. Around the turn of the century 
about one youth in 25 attended college; this ratio still pre- 
vails in Great Britain and other European countries. At the 
present time about one American youth out of three enters 
college. We have about 1/15 of the world’s population; but 
enrollment in our institutions of higher learning almost equals 
college enrollment in the rest of the world. In a few years our 
colleges will face the tidal wave that is now moving through 
our elementary schools. It is well that we lay plans. in suff- 
cient time to meet the problem, lest the federal government 
be asked to enter this field with a major program. 

There were virtually no state highways in the United States 
at the turn of the 20th century. Since then, the states have 
constructed by far the greatest highway system in the world, 
600,000 miles of state highways beside 244 million miles of 
local roads or streets. In each of the past five years state high- 
way departments have built over 50,000 miles of roads. In 
1946 state governments spent $1 billion on highways, in 1948 
$2 billion, in 1954 more than $4 billion. State and local gov- 
ernments together spent in 1954 $6 billion on roads. They 
raised 90% of these funds and derived 10% from federal aid. 

In spite of this spectacular increase we must all agree that 
our roads are sorely inadequate. 36,000 people are killed, 1 
14 million injured each year in motor vehicle accidents, bil- 
lions are lost in delays, nerves are wrecked in frustration, 
largely because of over-crowded, insufficient, obsolete roads. 
The truth is that states have not raised their revenues fast 
enough to catch up with the war-accumulated backlog and the 
skyrocketing traffic. The national administration has now pro- 
posed that for the next ten years the federal government ac- 
cept the major responsibility for financing a complete mod- 
ernization of the 42,000 mile interstate highway system. This 
should enable the states to allot greater funds to the more 
than ¥2 million miles of other state roads. But they will have 
to increase their efforts at an even faster pace if they are to 
maintain a major role in the highway field. 

These two examples, of schools and roads may suffice to 
demonstrate some of the reasons for the expansion in federal 
activity. In areas of national concern, inadequate state action 
sooner or later leads to federal intervention. The federal gov- 
ernment may either take over certain functions or stimulate 
states into greater activity by grants-in-aid. 
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In the past two decades close to 50 programs of federal aid 
were enacted, extending over a wide variety of fields. They 
have helped establish numerous useful activities and elevated 
standards in many vital services. In many respects they have 
been a healthy and beneficial influence. There is nothing in- 
herently wrong with federal grants—as long as they are taken 
in small doses. The trouble is that getting money the easy 
way is as habit-forming as taking narcotics. It seems impossible 
to keep the amounts under control. The recipient, once he has 
had a taste, needs and demands increasingly stronger doses to 
produce a continued pleasant effect. They sap his strength to 
sustain himself by his own powers and rob him of his resist- 
ance till he becomes an addict, dependent upon ever greater 
doses. 

Public officials at state and local levels, aiming to please the 
various interest groups, try to give them the maximum in the 
desired services and facilities. They are restrained by the pain- 
ful necessity of presenting their constituents with a bill. State 
and local services carry a price tag because state and local bud- 
gets generally must be balanced. The new school building, the 
new road, higher welfare checks may mean another percent on 
the sales tax, add another cent to the gas tax, an extra 5 mills 
on the property tax or lower exemptions on the income tax. 

If the people have the alternative between paying hizher 
taxes and foregoing a service they may often vote for the latter. 
Public officials at the local levels faced with a decision cannot 
easily evade political responsibility for it. The mayor, county 
commissioner, school board chairman or tax assessor are clearly 
identified and must answer to their neighbors for higher taxes. 
It is an understandable human tendency to try dodging this 
unpleasant duty and to seek another way out. At the state 
level personal responsibility for tax boosts is somewhat diluted 
but still uncomfortably conspicuous. 

At the federal level there is no identifiable connection be- 
tween the advocacy of higher appropriations and the respon- 
sibility for raising taxes. The proponents of federal expendi- 
tures for some desirable and beneficial purposes are under no 
pains to stand up and be counted for higher tax rates. The 
names of the acts of Congress establishing major grant-in-aid 
programs are generally well-known: the Morrill Act, the Hill- 
Burton Act, the Clark-McNary Act, the Bankhead-Jones and 
Smith-Lever Acts, the Smith-Hughes and George-Barden Acts, 
etc. But whoever heard of a tax bill named after those or any 
other congressmen? 

It is understandable that representatives are eager to claim 
credit for the “manna from heaven” they secured for their con- 
stituencies. Their record will popularly be judged by the 
amount of bacon they brought home in the form of federal 
money. Why? Because in most people’s minds federal money 
comes for free. 

They do have a point. In the past five years federal aid to 
the states totalled $13.8 billion, the budget deficit $17.6 bill- 
ion. So, it seems that nobody had to pay for these benefits. That 
charm is hard to beat. Who wants to shoot Santa Claus? Only 
three out of the past 25 federal budgets were balanced; mean- 
while we piled up a national debt of $280 billion. Only now 
is there a chance that next year the federal budget may be bal- 
anced—and will stay balanced. 

You understand how hard it is for politicians to resist the 
temptation of handing out benefits—if they don’t have to ac- 
cept personal responsibility for higher taxes. Almost one hun- 
dred years ago, President James Buchanan in vetoing a bill 
making federal grants-in-aid to the states said “Should the 
time ever arrive when the state governments shall look to the 
federal treasury for the means of supporting themselves and 
maintaining their systems of education and internal policy, 
the character of both governments will be greatly deteri- 
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orated.” Two thousand years prior, Octavius Augustus took a 
more cynical—or as some would say realistic view “I was 
strongly inclined to abolish forever the custom of distributing 
grain to the people at public expense. . . . But I did not carry 
out my purpose, feeling sure that the practice would one day 
be renewed by someone ambitious of public favor.” 

It is essential for the maintenance of political responsibility 
that the level of government that decides on expenditure poli- 
cies should also be responsible, as much as possible, for the 
raising of the necessary funds. The pleasure of spending public 
moneys should be tied to the pain of raising them. 

The system of evading responsibility and seemingly getting 
something for nothing naturally whets the appetite of am- 
bitious politicians for glory and of special interest groups for 
more of the easy money. Eventually, the system of depending 
increasingly on central government support must lead to 
central government domination. The only way out is, to deal 
with the American people honestly and squarely in presenting 
to them the bill for whatever services they wish. I believe that 
our citizens are able and competent to judge between the es- 
sential and the gingerbread, that they are willing and ready 
to pay for the cost of good roads, good schools, good care for 
the dependent and afflicted unable to care for themselves. I 
think that the people are way ahead of the politicians who 
think that they have to wrap it up nicely and hide the cost. 


There are signs that the days of mollycoddling are coming 
to an end. A few months ago, a national magazine said in an 
editorial “The politician of the cynical folklore decries in- 
flation while favoring an easy money policy; he wants good 
roads, free colleges, free seeds and low taxes; he wants a 
U.S. Army second to none and deplores the draft; he wants 
high wages, rich farmers and low prices. He favors states’ 
rights and a strong federal government”. The editorial’s title 
was “Getting the Pussyfoot Out of Politics”. That caption des- 
cribes aptly what we need: statesmanship and courage. 

I can see no reason why we should not raise at state and 
local levels the funds necessary to support the essential ser- 
vices that must be performed. There is no magic in the federal 
treasury beyond its ability to run up debts of astronomic pro- 
portions. In 1932 the gross federal debt equalled 20% of the 
national income; state and local indebtedness was of the same 
magnitude. By 1954 the gross federal debt had grown to 98% 
of the national income while state and local debt had shrunk 
to 12144%. Interest on the debt alone absorbs 10% of the 
federal budget; interest on state debts amounts to only 1% of 
all state expenditures, interest on local debts 3% of local ex- 
penditures. Twenty years ago, interest payments took about 
4 times as large a slice of state and local expenditures. Another 
significant sidelight on state and local fiscal ability: In the 
past five years state and local governments increased their in- 
vestments in federal securities by more than all other investors 
combined. They seem to be in a better position to take on re- 
sponsibilities than the debt-ridden federal government. 

The crux of the federal-state problem lies in the financial 
field. What we have to do at state and local levels is face up to 
the facts and quit looking to Washington for ever greater sub- 
sidies. A reduction in the federal tax burden is the best ave- 
nue to enable state and local governments to get on their own 
feet. We had a major federal tax cut last year, may possibly 
get another one next year. The keynote in governors’ messages 
to the 42 state legislature which met in January of this year 
was extension of services and acceptance of the fiscal respon- 
sibility for them. Legislative action so far indicates that the 
year 1955 may see more and heavier state tax boosts enacted 
than any year in recent history. 

There has been a significant growth of social consciousness 
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among the states. Serious efforts are being made in rich and 
poor states alike to rescue those in need and prevent distress, 
to create better opportunities for all their residents to grow up, 
work and live in decent conditions which are worthy of the 
promise of the American standard of life. Improvements can 
of necessity come only by degree. There is a limit to the addi- 
tional tax burden our citizens can assume at a time when we 
devote—by no choice of our own—close to one fifth of our 
earnings to the demands of national security. This imposes 
inevitable restraints. Those of us accustomed to the standards 
of the more advanced and economically more fortunate states 
must remember that part of the concept of liberty is tolerance 
of diversity among our sister states. 

There are other fields beside the financial in which many 
states have failed to live up to expectations. Some of these 
shortcomings seriously affect the ability of states to exercise 
their duties in our federal system. The most important ones 
among them seem to be these: 

1. The structural organization of many state governments 
has become obsolete; we have reached a point where the ability 
of state government to work effectively and to discharge its 
duties efficiently is severely handicapped. Little Hoover com- 
missions in more than 30 states prepared recommendations for 
organizational improvements. They stressed executive manage- 
ment, unity of command, limited span of control, a strong and 
comprehensive budget system, single-head departments, cen- 
tralized auxiliary services. The legislative acceptance of these 
proposals has been discouraging. Actual accomplishments in 
most states have been moderate or negligible. There is an un- 
fortunate lack of understanding of the compelling reasons and 
the urgency for integration of the state administrative struc- 
ture. 

2. State government has been conspicuously unable to 
compete with the federal government or with private industry 
for administrative talent. Obviously, no government can be 
better than the quality and competence of its employees. 
Fewer than half the states have a state-wide merit system; in 
the majority of the states, employees outside of certain federal- 
aid departments are subject to the vagaries of elections every 
few years. There has been considerable improvement in the 
professionalization and the salary levels in certain specialized 
areas, in the medical fields, in engineering, in education; this is 
not equally true in the field of general administration. 

3. Legislative re-apportionment is essential if state gov- 
ernments are to be representative of all their residents. For 
many years urban areas have complained that they are being 
discriminated against in the allocation of legislative seats. Un- 
able to get adequate hearing or consideration of their problems 
from their state legislature, cities have been tending to appeal 
to the national government for assistance in their legitimate 
needs. This lack of balance could be taken care of at the state 
level by cooperation and greater understanding of urban 
problems. 

4. Over 100,000 governments exist and operate in the 
United States, more than half of them school districts. Many 
were carved out under an economic and settlement pattern 
that passed decades ago and do not have sufficient resources 
to provide their residents with adequate services at reasonable 
cost. The crazy-quilt pattern of co-existing, over-lapping gov- 
ernmental units in some of our metropolitan areas is beyond 
belief. Consolidated government of those areas may be the cure 
for suburbanitis and other ills afflicting our cities. County gov- 
ernment, that dark continent in our governmental structure 
needs a thoraugh overhaul. The pioneer work of the National 
Municipal League in the fields of county and city government 
ought to receive greater appreciation and recognition by state 
legislatures. True home rule and local responsibility cannot be- 
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come a reality unless the states create or facilitate the creation 
of units of local government which are large enough in terms 
of area, population and economic resources to stand on their 
own feet, finance their own services and run their own affairs. 

5. In most states the administration of the property tax, 
the mainstay of local finance, is scandalous. The inequity and 
unrealistic level of assessments make a mockery of constitu- 
tional and statutory provisions for uniformity and assessment 
standards. The abuse of the property tax cuts the taxing and 
bonding powers of local governments to a fraction of their 
entitlement, it prevents them from rendering essential ser- 
vices and makes them more dependent upon state aid. The 
states in turn then rely on the federal treasury for relief. Few 
actions can contribute more toward restoring the vitality of 
local government than an honest and fair re-assessment pro- 
gram which—as has amply been proven—must be directed 
from the state level. 

6. State government has failed to sell itself to the public. 
Most people are far better informed about the national govern- 
ment or about their local government and officials than about 
the manifold activities and vital services of state government. 
Newspapers and magazines give much less coverage to state 
government news particularly. In this they reflect the general 
lack of interest which is due in part to our own failure to tell 
about the investment in state government and the dividends 
in the form of services. The federal government is in the news 
all the time because the world-wide problems of the cold war 
have become our first item of interest. Also, it would be diffi- 
cult not to be interested in an enterprise that takes about one 
quarter out of every dollar we earn. Local government, our 
cities, school districts, etc., and their officials are physically 
close, affect us more directly in our everyday life. State govern- 
ment falls somewhat in between—it is in the middle—and 
somehow seems to fall between the two stools. State govern- 
ment will have to take the initiative, in finding media to lay 
its case before the public. 

The points I have made may sound like a big bill. They are 
and they need to be because the states are facing an unpre- 
cedented task in the years ahead. In the next ten years the 
population of the United States will grow by 25 million, the 
greatest increase in any 10-year period in our history. In 1954 
58% of our population was in the most productive age 
bracket, 20 to 64 years. But less than one third of the 25 mil- 
lion increase we expect will be in that group; more than 17 
million will be under 20 or over 64. You can easily see what 
that will mean in terms of the public service burden—in 
schools, hospitals, welfare institutions and care for the young, 
homes and support of the aged. And let’s not forget that we 
are starting out with a multi-billion dollar backlog in facili- 
ties and with service standards that need to be raised to higher 
levels. 

Under our traditional division of functions most of these 
responsibilities are in the realm of the states and communities. 
Will they be able to meet them? Or should we gradually re- 
lieve them of part of their duties? A man whose duties are be- 
ing eased is usually the one who is being readied for retire- 
ment. A man’s stature and position are measured by the extent 
of his responsibilities not by his rights. When we appraise the 
office of the President of the United States we talk about the 
weight of its responsibilities not about its rights. The signi- 
ficant trend of the past 25 years has not been that the federal 
government invaded states’ rights but that it ass.umed part of 
the states’ duties. That may have been the fault of the states 
as much as that of the federal government. I am convinced 
that most of what the federal government did for the states 
was for the good. But good government is no substitute for 
self-government. 
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Almost half a century ago Elihu Root said “If the powers 
of the states are to be preserved, and their authority is to be 
continued, the states must exercise their powers. The only way 
to maintain the powers of government is to govern.” The mea- 
sure of a man is whether he stands up and grows under greater 
responsibilities or whether he is trying to shunt them off. This 
holds equally true of a nation or a state. We cannot strengthen 
the states by lessening their responsibilities. The degree to 
which states will get ready and meet their greater responsibili- 
ties will determine their future position in our federal system. 
If they fail, no claim or definition of historic states’ rights will 
have any meaning. 

For some years now by a process of constant attrition of 
constitutional safeguards we have been lowering the barriers 
against a monopoly of governmental power. Two years ago 
the eminent political scientist Leonard White of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago wrote “I do predict . . . that if present 
trends continue for another quarter century the states may be 
left hollow shells, operating primarily as the field districts of 
federal departments and dependent upon the federal treasury 
for their support. This result would be bad for the federal 
government and would hold grave consequences for the kind 
of self-governing, local democracy that has been an essential 
part of our life.” 

A few weeks ago President Eisenhower said that the con- 
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cepts of our forefathers were conceived at a time when none 
could have anticipated the changes in the social and economic 
conditions that mass production and modern incidents have 
created. But in adapting to these changes, he added, we 
should never let down those free Americans by adjusting the 
concepts out of existence. 

The idea for which our forefathers bled and which they ex- 
pressed in the constitution was not the guarantee of perman- 
ence or specific rights to the states but “to promote the general 
welfare and to secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and 
to our posterity.” 

The deepest commitment of this nation is to the dignity of 
the person. The only inalienable rights are those of the indi- 
vidual and not of any government. The genius of the Founding 
Fathers bequeathed to us a system which by a broad dispersal 
of power aimed to assure the freedom of man against any 
possible tyranny of government. This system has values beyond 
the accomplishments of certain everyday conveniences. It is 
our sacred duty to transmit to our children their rightful 
heritage and not to squander it for temporary advantages. I 
trust that our political and civic leaders will show the courage 
and devotion to preserve for future generations their birth- 
right to the institutions of free government. I am convinced 
that in this the American people will support them. 


4 @ 
“Operation Bootstrap” 
THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION OF PUERTO RICO 


By TEODORO MOSCOSO, Administrator, Economic Development Administration, Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 
Delivered before the New York Sales Executives’ Club on the Occasion of “Puerto Rico Day,” New York City, May 17, 1955 


R. PRESIDENT, distinguished visitors and members 
of the New York Sales Executives’ Club. ” 

We of Puerto Rico appreciate this unique celebra- 
tion of a special Puerto Rico Day on the part of your organiza- 
tion. Puerto Rico is undergoing the most complete, rapid and 
far-reaching democratic revolution of any country in this cen- 
tury—and you fellow Americans of the mainland are part and 
parcel of it all. 

It is only just that U. S. sales executives, who are continually 
pioneering economic and social revolutions to keep U. S. con- 
sumption in line with its vast production, should be the first 
mainland business organization to hear the full story. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Puerto Rico’s story began more than a century before the 
pilgrims landed at Plymouth Rock. After the discovery of the 
island by Christopher Columbus on his second voyage, Ponce 
de Leén was appointed Governor in 1509. Puerto Rico is thus 
the earliest settled area under the United States flag. For Spain, 
Puerto Rico was a Gibraltar against the other pirating Eur- 
Opean powers. 

As you know, Puerto Rico's cultural heritage built up over 
400 years has ingredients which are very different from those 
of the U. S. mainland. The older traditions of Spanish culture 
were those of an aristocratic minority, with an outlook em- 
phasizing tradition and convention and an attitude chiefly 
religious, aesthetic and philosophical. The U. S. pilgrims and 
frontiersmen were born to dissent and invention, with a more 
practical and technical attitude toward life. 

For 400 years Puerto Rico lived in a rustic slow-paced 


tranquillity under the Spanish flag. The Spanish-American war 
ended tht slumber and Puerto Rico was precipitated into the 
Twentieth Century, tied to the most dynamic country in the 
world—just as the U. S. was beginning to move toward its 
present position as the most powerful nation on the globe. 

For the next forty years Puerto Rico's colonial status changed 
slowly. The sugar industry under U. S. aegis grew rapidly to 
monopolize the local economy. American administration helped 
build roads, hospitals, schools and introduced modern sanita- 
tion. Puerto Rico’s population jumped from 1 million in 1899 
to 1,870,000 in 1940. 

But the people remained listless—what was wrong? Col- 
onialism does not stimulate autonomous development—even 
the relatively enlightened colonialism of the U. S. in its early 
years played a paternal role. Puerto Rico’s population density 
had reached very high levels due to modern health and sanita- 
tion measures, but the people lacked work—Puerto Rico had 
only seasonal agriculture and some home needlework. 


PEACEFUL REVOLUTIONS 


Luis Mufioz Marin and his Popular Party stepped into this 
breach beginning in 1940. The pervasive sluggishness was 
attacked head-on by a series of overlapping radical changes. 

The first revolution was for social justice. Illiteracy, slums, 
malaria, t.b. sapped a people of the will to fight. Illiteracy 
was sharply reduced—one-third of the budget or around $44 
million was devoted to education; malaria was wiped out; t.b. 
was brought under control, and Puerto Rico’s slum clearance 
program places Puerto Rico ahead of every state in the 
union in per capita low-cost housing projects. 
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The death rate fell from 18.4 per 1000 in 1940 to 7.5 per 
thousand in 1954—lower than the mainland, and life expect- 
ancy rose from 46 years to 64 years over the same 15-year span. 
These developments carried out by Puerto Rico’s own leaders 
destroyed the apathy and hopelessness born of more than four 
centuries of colonialism. 

With an invigorated self-respect and dignity, the people of 
Puerto Rico saw that they could master the devices, possessions 
and influences which characterize technical advancement and 
higher levels of living today. The next revolution was the bat- 
tle for production—an industrial revolution. 

Speed was and is the order of the day. Our population 
density is 650 per square mile—if the U. S. had this same 
density the entire world’s population would fit within its 
borders. We had to invent something fast—we did. We call it 
Operation Bootstrap, (about which I'll have more to say 
shortly ). But suffice to say here that Puerto Rico went out on 
a selling program in the mainland to attract a share of U. S. 
industrial expansion—with a package deal wrapped in com- 
plete corporate income tax exemption for 10 years. 

Political transformation followed in the footsteps of our 
social and economic changes. This reverses the usual pro- 
cedure in most underdeveloped countries where they hegin 
with an ideology and fixed political goal and then try to fit 
their economic and social plans to it. Our ideology did not en- 
compass a fixed political status. We began with a pragmatic 
view—to experiment in the economic field with whatever will 
work—without sacrificing any of the basic freedoms of democ- 
racy, and conserving the benefits that naturally flow from our 
association and common citizenship with you in the mainland 
U.S. 

Social justice and Operation Bootstrap pointed toward our 
unique present Commonwealth status as the political counter- 
part of our economic and social revolutions. Our Common- 
wealth is a self-governing free state, associated to the Federal 
Union under a compact—sharing a common citizenship, cur- 
rency, defense, tariff structure and political international rela- 
tions. Commonwealth status will further develop by adding to 
the powers and liberties of the people of Puerto Rico and fur- 
ther cementing the basic bonds which form the compact of 
our mutual relationship. 


THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION OF PUERTO RICO 


Now I want to return to the job I know best—our industrial 
revolution. 

Fundamentally we have got to create jobs in Puerto Rico 
faster than our population increase expands our labor force. 
Our labor force increases at a rate of 20,000 workers annually. 
Besides this, we have a backlog of roughly 100,000 unem- 
ployed and twice that number underemployed—this is almost 
one-half of our total labor force of 650,000. 

In the face of the shortage of risk capital from the main- 
land due to the World War II, we began in 1942 by putting up 
factories to manufacture glass containers, cement, shoes, paper 
cartons and clay products. By “we” I mean the Puerto Rico 
Industrial Development Company which is a public corpora- 
tion created by our legislature. We shorten the name by calling 
it “Fomento”"—the Spanish equivalent for “Development.” 
Those unacqué ainted with Spanish will associate the name with 
the verb “to foment” or “stir up”—and that’s the idea—to 
keep the economy of the island alive and moving. 

The major reason for this experiment in government enter- 
prise was to prove abroad that modern industry could make a 
go of it in Puerto Rico. We later sold all the plants to private 
industry. Only free private industry can do best the job 
required. 

We still couldn't get the program off the ground. Let's face 
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it—U. S. industry does not want to take risks abroad that 
won't pay off much better than at home—where the initial risks 
are less. By the middle forties we thought we had created in 
Puerto Rico an excellent industrial climate, but the flow of 
mainland capital did not come. 

We had much to offer that could not be obtained in any 
foreign land. Being under the United States flag is an indus- 
trialist’s guarantee against expropriation and a guarantee of a 
stable dollar currency, political stability, equal treatment with 
local investors with regard to labor legislation and taxation 
and free trade with the U. S. We could also offer the largest 
concentrated labor pool under the U. S. flag. Added to this 
were such important ancillary features as a complete network 
of paved highways and roads, a modern school system with 
special emphasis on vocational education, low-rent public hous- 
ing projects and excellent public health service. 

Need is the mother of invention—and the answer appeared 
in the Industrial Incentives Act of 1948 and 1952. Since 
Puerto Rico has no voting representation in the U. S. Con- 
gress, Federal taxes do not apply in Puerto Rico. Our Indus- 
trial Incentives Act provides a completely tax-free period of 
ten years for most manufacturers who set up new plants in 
Puerto Rico. This incentive means that if your firm is now 
making a net profit after taxes of $53,000 your net profit in 
Puerto Rico would be $100,000—a gain of 87 per cent as a 
result of the non-applicability of U. S. Corporate Income Tax 
in Puerto Rico. If your net profit after taxes was $245,000 
here—it would be $500,000 in Puerto Rico—a gain of 104%. 

This tax incentive does give the expansion-minded indus- 
trialist compensation against the possible added inconveniences 
and cost of setting up in an unfamiliar locale. I say possible 
in italics because experience has shown that they may not be 
encountered at all. 

We followed this with our sales program which includes: 
advertising, door-to-door follow-up by our development of- 
ficers, economic research to indicate specific advantages of 
location in Puerto Rico for specific firms on specific products, 
on-the-spot demonstration by visits to Puerto Rico, site selec- 
tion, building construction to order, or on hand in advance in 
areas of large labor pools, selection of personnel, training of 
personnel for individual needs, long term loans and even 
technical assistance by top flight management consultants. The 
full package was developed and the kinks were ironed out by 
1951. The results have been extremely rewarding for Puerto 
Rico. 

Our income from manufacturing quadrupled in the last 
15 years, our per capita dollar income (which is one of the 
most important indicators in our race against time) quad- 
rupled also—this is the fastest increase in the world and now 
places us as the second highest in Latin America. More than 
300 new factories have opened in Puerto Rico—they almost 
trebled in the last three years. 

Some of the units of the following products in your homes 
are being manufactured in Puerto Rico—your Remington 
electric shaver, your Dutch Masters cigars, Paper Mate ball- 
point pen, Hickok belt, Van Raalte gloves, Proctor electric 
iron, Weston light meter, A. S. Beck shoes and your “Suspants” 
and brassieres!! Almost all the major brand brassiere com- 
panies have operations in Puerto Rico. 

The multiplier factor of modern capitalistic industrializa- 
tion has made itself felt throughout our economy in new office 
buildings, expanding banking facilities, mew residential sub- 
urbs, new super-highways, hospitals and schools. The Uni- 
versity of Puerto Rico, with its 12,000 student body is among 
the largest universities in the Western Hemisphere, and now 
boasts one of the few technical schools south-of-the-border 
with a department of industrial engineering. 
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But I believe none of this could have been achieved without 
a radical change in the minds and attitudes of the people in 
Puerto Rico. The apathy of “mafiana” is gone—in its place is 
a new vibrant hope and faith in progress. You will feel it 
when you step off the plane at our new $15 million airport 
which will open next week. You will see it in the modern 
department stores and supermarkets, in the two new $36 mil- 
lion oil refineries, in the rapid pace of the people. You will 
see it on a Friday pay day in the towns where a new factory 
has opened, in the TV aerials (which are more plentiful than 
telephones) perched on top of houses of all income levels, and 
last, but not least, in a dynamic autonomous rebirth of cul- 
tural activities which are a fusion of our Spanish-Puerto Rican 
tradition and the impact of modern U. S. A. 

The growth of our economy is reflected directly in our pur- 
chases from the U. S. mainland. It is estimated that of every 
million dollar increase in purchasing power in Puerto Rico, 
one-half million is spent in mainland United States goods and 
supplies. Puerto Rico with only 244 million persons bought 
$100 million more from the States in 1953-1954 than Brazil, 
the largest country in Latin America with more than 50 mil- 
lion inhabitants. Our per capita purchases from the U. S. were 
more than twice as great as the leading Latin American 
republic, which is Venezuela. 

Puerto Rico is in fact the biggest per capita customer of the 
United States in the whole world! We are now buying U. S. 
goods at a half-billion dollars annually. 

Although both Puerto Rico and the U. S. are benefiting from 
our upsurge, we have only made a beginning. There is a long 
road ahead. Average manufacturing wages are $20 per week, 
or 50c per hour; unemployment is 18% of the labor force— 
together with underemployment it amounts to almost half 
our labor force. And this labor force will increase by leaps and 
bounds since 40% of our population is under 14 years of age. 

Underemployment was hidden in agriculture, home needle- 
work, the retail trades and domestic service. Our industrial 
revolution has resulted chiefly in a shift of the underemployed 
into the employed ranks. In 1940, of 55,000 workers in manu- 
facturing, one-half were in sugar and tobacco. In 1954, of 
67,000 manufacturing jobs, only one-quarter were in sugar 
and tobacco. 

Twenty-five thousand new direct jobs were created under 
“Fomento,” which means that two out of every five existing 
factory jobs are new ones. The exports of the Fomento-spon- 
sored firms increased from $33 million in 1950 to $105 mil- 
lion in 1954 or from 14% of total exports to 30%. 
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Yet our per capita annual income now is $431—which is 
one-quarter of the U. S. national average, and one-half of the 
poorest state in the union. 

Puerto Rico is aiming to have 90% of all families with an 
income of $2,000 or more per year by 1960—and rapid in- 
dustrialization is the key. We have experimented long enough 
and we have the answer now. It is a partnership coupled with 
a Good Neighbor attitude. It is an example of cooperation by 
all—government, management, labor and the community in 
general. 

We have secured capital, not by ruthlessly restricting con- 
sumption like the totalitarian countries, but by creating a 
social, economic and political climate favorable to all who 
wish to invest. 

In return you are giving us lasting values in terms of skills, 
industrial discipline and entrepreneurship. These values joined 
to a labor force free and independent, increasingly bi-lingual, 
and pragmatic, is building the real lasting wealth of a coun- 
try—a deeply principled population which is pointing out to 
the world its cosmopolitan attitude toward national, racial, or 
religious differences, its high government morality and its de- 
votion to the ideals of democracy. 

A few remnants of colonialism still exist, such as the quota 
on sugar refining—wherein we are permitted by Federal law 
to refine only 12% of the sugar we produce. This is rather like 
forbidding Texans to refine more than 12% of their own oil, 
or telling the Great Lakes states that they can convert only 
12% of their iron ore into steel, or preventing the Southern 
States from processing more than 12% of their own cotton. 
But we know that this will be eliminated by the inherent 
sense of fair play of our fellow U. S. citizens. 

In an age of rampant narrow nationalisms, Puerto Rico 
responded by sending forty-three thousand Puerto Ricans to 
the Korean conflict, where our casualties amounted to twice 
the per capita average of the U. S. mainland. 

Permit me to close with a recent statement of Puerto Rico's 
governor: 

“In the unfolding of the Puerto Rican story, all people can 
see, as in a bright, small mirror, how the United States deeply 
feels about colonialism. The development of the Common- 
wealth idea is providing, in fact, a dramatic medium for the 
natural expression of United States feelings on this key issue in 
present world affairs, in a manner different than by just 
spawning new political nationalities, in a world already over- 
crowded with ‘absolute’ sovereignties economically most un- 
absolute.” 


Worker's Right to Organize 


DEFEND YOUR RIGHTS BY ALL MEANS MORALLY PERMISSIBLE 
By His Holimes; POPE PIUS XII 


Delivered to the Representatives of the Railroad Workers of Rome, Vatican City, June 26, 1955 


whose significance will become ever clearer in the eyes 
not only of advocates of Christianity, but also of her 
enemies. 

On the first day of May of this year, when We beheld 
150,000 workers in St. Peter’s Square all eager to reaffirm 
their belief in Jesus Christ and their complete trust in the 
Church, the thought came to Us that surely something new 
was in the air, something clear and palpable for all that group. 
Indeed, something had happened. The world of those who 
more than any others needed defense—both juridically and 


S TILL VIVID in Our mind is the memory of a great day 





socially—until they gained greater awareness of their dig- 
nity as men and saw many of their rights gradually come to 
be recognized, was none the less the victim of a cunning and 
divisive activity on the part of men eager to deceive the 
worker with false promises and pledged to draw them away 
from the practice of their faith and even to destroy that faith. 


IMPROVING STATE OF AFFAIRS 


Today signs are not lacking of a constantly improving state 
of affairs. This, though it does not justify a slowing down of 
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effort and still less a ceasing to strive, does, however, feed the 
hope that better times are in store for the working classes. 
Hence, as we celebrated Mass this morning, while reading 
in the Gospel how the people crowded around (turbae ir- 
ruerent) Christ to hear the word of God (Luke 5, 1), Our 
confidence grew stronger that such a scene symbolized the 
times which are coming and that the day should nor long 
be delayed when, error overcome and the clearly defined 
Christian solution of the social problem revealed in its ful- 
ness, it will be possible to inaugurate a true return of the 
ranks of labor to Christ Jesus, the only Master and Saviour. 

Precisely at this dawning of a trembling yet promising ex- 
pectation and of renewed fervor a Chapel is being dedicated 
at the Central Sration. It was to be desired that Jesus, living 
and truly present in Eucharist, should not only watch in per- 
son Over your cares and sorrows, your hopes and joys, but 
should be near each of you in your work, to render you in- 
struments of salvation and holiness. 


AFFECTIONATE WELCOME 


Affectionately do We welcome you, beloved railwaymen of 
Rome, to whose alert intelligence and spirit of generous sac- 
rifice is entrusted the adequate functioning of one of the most 
important public services. 

How grand, truly, is your world of labor—in the Trans- 
portation Service from the station master down to the man- 
ual worker, the switcher; among travelling personnel from the 
trainmaster to the controller, the conductor, the brakemen; 
in the maintenance department from the machinists to the 
firemen and other workers assigned to the overhaul and re- 
pair of locomotives and coaches; in the LE.S. Service from 
the chief-technician to the electricians responsible for the up- 
keep of the lines, the sub-stations and telegraph and telephone 
offices. 

Though it would be difficult to say what technical prepara- 
tion, what sense of duty and readiness are demanded of each 
one of you, you can easily imagine the harm that would re- 
sult through the carelessness of a single one of those charged 
with the great and small responsibilities of the sensitive and 
complex service of the railway. 

Probably the thought of this never occurs to the travelers 
who arrive in haste at the station and board the trains, full 
of confidence and security. 


VITAL IMPORTANCE OF LABOR 


But what would happen if the schedules were not kept, if 
the locomotives and coaches were not in order, if the signals 
were broken and the switches did not function, if telegraph 
and telephone lines were down, to say nothing of the dis- 
content of the passengers, of their varied and even contrary 
needs and desires, if the travelling personnel did not perform 
its duties with the necessary attention and courtesy? 

Such inconveniences do not seem to occur in your service. 
Evidence of this, among other things, is the number of pil- 
grims who come to Rome and find every possible help and 
consideration from the employees of the various departments. 
May We be allowed to believe, dear sons, that you are par- 
ticularly ready and attentive, seeing in every traveller a brother 
in Christ and a member of the great human family. 

Thus also your faith and your visible and filial devotion 
to the Vicar of Christ are among those signs—which We men- 
tioned at the beginning—which presage a life more tran- 
quil in God’s peace and brotherly love among men. 

1. Still, if at the sight of your great group We joyfully 
greet this renewal of the Christian working world, that does 
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not lessen Our solicitude. For the Christian life of one nation 
is part of the Mystical Body of Christ and wherever the enemy 
moves to the attack he strikes the whole Body. This awareness 
of the common danger for Christian Italy should strengthen 
your determination to cooperate with all men of good will in 
combating the spirit of disunion and hatred among sections of 
the Italian people. 

Certainly no group may abuse this readiness and good will 
on your part. No true Christian can find fault if you unite in 
strong organizations to defend your rights—while remain- 
ing aware of your duties—and to arrive at an improvement in 
your conditions of life. On the contrary, precisely because the 
harmonious action of all groups in the state is a Christian duty, 
no indivdual citizen ought to become a victim of the arbitrary 
act of tyranny of others. You are therefore acting in full con- 
formity with the Church’s social teaching when, by all means 
morally permissible, you vindicate your just rights. 


MEANS FOR BETTERMENT 


We said by all means morally permissible. It is unnecessary 
to remind you that acts of violence which damage the liberty 
and the goods of others are not even contemplated by true 
Christians. When, therefore, they use the power of their or- 
ganizations to win recognition for their rights, it is essential 
that, in the first place, they use the means suitable for the 
negotiation of a peaceful settlement. Then, in particular, 
there must be taken into consideration whether the results 
being aimed at are in reasonable proportion to the damage 
which would result from the use of force. That adds special 
weight to the responsibility of a class of workers such as 
yours, Christian railwaymen, because your work—as We have 
said—has a vital part to play in the economy of the whole 
nation. 

2. There is yet another danger. Even you—as so many of 
your separated workers—might restrict your attention, your 
anxieties and your subsequent dedication to the problems of 
material life. There is in you another life, God’s own life, in- 
fused into your soul on the day of your baptism. To lose this 
life, to neglect it, not to be engaged in preserving the state 
of sanctifying grace and to be satisfied with the thought, for 
example, that one is always faithful to Christian political prin- 
ciples would be inadequate and could lead to a dangerous 
state of illusion. The truth is that you ought before all else 
to be in your deepest convictions true Christians. Attachment 
to Christian political principles is then a natural consequence 
which comes almost automatically. But some do not hesitate 
to believe and say that it is impossible—nay, that men ought 
not—to think of the soul so long as they have not suitably 
provided for the material needs of the body. 


THE PURPOSE OF LIFE 


Are We, perhaps, to take this as the meaning of the eternal 
words of Jesus Christ: “What does it profit a man, if he gain 
the whole world, but suffer the loss of his own soul?” (Mark 
8, 36). This saying inspired and sustained the martyrs of the 
Church in its infancy and the same teaching is still being 
given—by their shining example—by the confessors of the 
Faith in those lands where men would wish to destroy God 
and, this being impossible, where they torture the bodies of 
those who remain faithful to Him. 

Material life, yes. But Jesus Christ, when teaching us to 
pray, made us ask for our daily bread after having asked that 
the will of the Heavenly Father be done. (Matt. 6, 10-11). 
On the other hand, He Himself has undertaken to give the 
other things in abundance to all those who seek first the 
kingdom of God and its justice. (Matt. 6, 33) 
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We entreat you, beloved children, protect yourselves against 
the poisonous leaven of the modern pharisees. Social action, 
yes, and in due season, with the fullest possible union and de- 
termination; but not action based on hatred or that which, 
caring only for the material life, ignores or denies what is 
more excellent, the worth of the soul. It is of the utmost 
importance to the Church, for instance, to see the settlement of 
the social problem, but certainly not in such a manner that 
at the same time souls go to their ruin. 


“A SUBSTANTIAL VICTORY” 


3. A final word, beloved children, before We bless you and 
let you go. 

It is certainly a good thing to rejoice at the advantages al- 
ready gained and it is reasonable to consider, as one takes 
pleasure in it, that it is a substantial victory. This is all the 
more true since in the winning of it you have nox wished evil 
to anyone and are striving to contribute to the good of all. 
But it is also true that no one is fit for the kingdom of heaven 
who, having put his hand to the plough, looks back. (Luke 9, 
62) Reflect, dear children, on how many are still outside your 
ranks. You are certainly here in large numbers. Others, pre- 
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vented by service, have had to be content to be present in 
spirit. But there are also those who, though able, were un- 
willing to come. Deceived by a malicious propaganda, they 
still believe—and how mistaken they are!—that the Church 
which loves them so tenderly wishes to obstruct them in their 
progress to a just improvement of their lot. They fear to ap- 
proach her and they fear to leave him who, on the contrary, 
cannot truly wish their good if he destroys in them peace 
with God, if he turns love into hatred and action, at once ap- 
propriate and just for the defense of one’s own rights, ito 
a bitter struggle. 

To these separated brethren speak with the strength of 
your conviction and of your example. Tell them that separa- 
tion from Jesus Christ means only uneasiness and sadness, even 
though there may be material goods in plenty. Give them 
courage. Jesus Christ, Who worked miracles so that the crowds 
which followed Him should not remain without their neces- 
sary sustenance, does not wish them to go in want of bread. 


Thus may the grace of God and the good will of you all and 
of the other Christian workers scattered over all Italy hasten 
the coming of the day in which Jesus Christ will reign in 
your hearts and in the world. 


The Guaranteed Annual Wage 


IMPACT ON OPERATING PROBLEMS 
By GEORGE MOSKOWITZ, Director, Labor Depariment, Research Institute of America, New York, N. Y. 
Delivered before New York State Telephone Assoctation, Schroon Lake, New York, June 14, 1955 


HAT appeared on the horizon in 1946 as a puff no 

WV bigger than a man’s hand has by 1955 grown to the 

size of a cloud which some herald as a tornado bound 
to bring destruction in its wake, while others forecast refresh- 
ing showers which will increasingly nurture our society. These 
conflicting forecasts tend to compound confusion . . . confusion 
which flows from diverse and contradictory pronouncements, 
a few of which I repeat. For example: 

. The goal of the CIO Autoworkers’ and other CIO 
unions is a Guaranteed Annual Wage. 

. The settlement reached by the Ford Motor Company 
provides for supplementary unemployment compensation. 

.. . The principle of providing cash benefits for laid off 
workers will set a pattern for all American industry. 

. It will be limited to mass production industries such 
as steel, glass, rubber, atomics, electronics and chemicals. 

. GAW is a commitment which only the big companies 
can undertake. 

. The same cry was raised when the statutory minimum 
Wage-Hour Law was introduced, when the unions launched 
their pension campaign in 1949, when other fringe benefits 
rippled out across American industry. 

.. GAW will stabilize employment. 

. It will introduce immobility into the labor market. 

. GAW will tend to drive up prices and accelerate in- 
flationary pressures. 

How much of this is fact—how much is fancy. It is my 
impression that it is not unreasonable to conclude that the 
Ford-UAW settlement will produce the following conse- 
quences: 

1. GAW will create a new militancy on-the part of labor 
union officials in other industries in theit approach to future 
collective bargaining sessions. 


2. While average increases negotiated earlier this year ran 
around 6 or 7 cents, industries which have yet to bargain in 
1955 will probably have to settle at a higher price even though 
they may not have to make a GAW commitment. 

3. GAW will create serious adjustment problems in other 
industries . . . particularly for smaller and financially weaker 
companies. 

4. GAW will create a temptation to more conservative 
planning. This may lead to lower levels of production as and 
if managements seek stabilization of jobs rather than rapid 
growth. Efforts to stabilize employment will be a primary 
consideration to many employers .. . as a way of avoiding 
GAW demands in union negotiations. 

5. GAW will create a hazard for smaller companies . . . 
which Ford apparently has calculated it can risk. While the 
prospect of maintaining employment at current levels will en- 
able Ford to build up its $55 million fund . . . smaller firms, 
even though making payments of 5 cents an hour would—due 
to inevitable periods of reduced operation—still face the ann- 
ual cost of supplementary benefits and an endless race to build 
up the benefit fund to its maximum. 

6. The GAW will create pressures for easing up restric- 
tions on subcontracting and hours of work. Greater manage- 
ment freedom in this area would permit employers to place a 
ceiling on the number of workers during periods of heavy acti- 
vity . . . thereby limiting losses due to wage guarantees when 
business falls off. 

7. Ford's offer to supplement unemployment compensation 
will create new pressures for legislative action at state and 
national levels for revision of unemployment compensation 


laws ... (a) to permit integration of private plans with 
state benefits and... (b) to lift basic state payments to higher 
levels. 
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According to Dr. George Taylor, Professor of Industry at 
the Wharton School, University of Pennsylvania, and I quote, 
“There can be no single or all-sufficient plan for minimizing 
the worker's risk of unemployment. Unemployment has vari- 
ous causes. For instance, a downward cyclical movement of 
our economy cannot be effectively grappled with by a single 
company. Measures to handle a nationwide situation of gen- 
eral unemployment have been assigned to government.” 

In this respect I concur with Dr. Taylor. 


WHAT Dogs GUARANTEED ANNUAL PAY MEAN TO YOU 


The historic auto settlement will ultimately have wide 
effects—in both social and economic terms. Non-union as well 
as unionized companies will feel the impact, indirectly if not 
directly. Employers both small and large must now consider 
the management adjustments which GAW’s entrance on the 
labor scene will require .. . 

Many businessmen are convinced that a guarantee of annual 
pay, toward which the auto industry has taken a first step, is 
completely outside the responsibility of management in our 
economic system. Others feel just as earnestly that business and 
the country as a whole will benefit by the hoped-for stabiliza- 
tion of production and employment in basic industries like 
autos. 

Like the concepts of holidays with pay, fringe benefits, pen- 
sions, etc., the GAW will now become part of the basic think- 
ing in the organized labor movement. In industries where it is 
practical, its pressure will take the form of sharper demands 
for higher pay, new fringe benefits, shorter workweeks. The 
resulting union gains, in turn, will ripple out in ever-spreading 
circles to affect the payrolls and practices in companies which 
are not organized. 

That is why it is important for every top executive to have 
a bird's-eye view of the basic types of challenges which GAW 
presents to management—whether immediately or remotely, 
whether in the form of the Ford package or one of the scores 
of variants which have been blueprinted by other unions and 
other managements. 

GETTING GAW INTO Focus 

The Ford settlement does not necessarily set a GAW pat- 
tern. For the marginal auto producers, and for the auto parts 
manufacturers and suppliers, the settlements may be substan- 
tially different. How their GAW agreements are tailored will 
be heavily influenced by both employment experience and abil- 
ity to pay. In other industries, these factors are already proving 
more decisive. 

In this respect, the collective bargaining history of 1949 is 
likely to be paralleled in 55. The pension plan first accepted 
in ‘49 by Ford was shaped and reshaped in the following 
months. As adopted first by steel and then by others, it went 
through important modifications in terms of both cost and re- 
tirement benefits. 

Other CIO unions are taking a variety of routes to GAW. 
In many cases, this is being overlooked—even lost sight of— 
in the wake of the UAW settlement. Yet, it's important to 
note the differences in approach ... 

The CIO Electrical Workers Union signed a contract with 
Philco that made no mention of the guaranteed wage issue— 
this despite the fact that the IUE-CIO proclaimed Guaranteed 
Annual Wage as the keystone of its 1955 national bargaining 
policy. 

On the other hand, the same union negotiated its first so- 
called guaranteed annual wage plan with International Resist- 
ance Company of Philadelphia. The settlement called for 9 
cents an hour across-the-board. Instead of going into pay en- 
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velopes, this money. will go into an interest-bearing fund. 
However, the details of the plan to assure employees’ pay for 
52 weeks a year have not been worked out. 

With the obstacles posed by state unemployment compen- 
sation laws in mind, the AFL International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers has worked out a combination insurance- 
annuity-unemployment proposal. It provides: 

... Employees would draw out-of-work payments of $25 a 
week for 26 weeks if they became unemployed, sick, injured 
or disabled. Eligibility for payments in any week would de- 
pend on the employee's receipt of corresponding payments 
under state unemployment insurance, disability or workmen's 
compensation laws. 

... Any employee retiring or leaving the industry after age 
60 would be guaranteed a monthly annuity. The source would 
be the employee’s individual share of employer contributions, 
plus dividends or interest on investments. But any money 
owed because of out-of-work payments would be deducted 
from the individual's account prior to final payment. 

. . . The program includes death benefits ranging from 
$1,000 to $2,000. 

Sometimes GAW is simply what the union can sell to its 
members under that label. The AFL Teamsters, announcing 
the signing of new contracts with four major employer groups 
in 22 mid-western and southern states, evaluated the settlement 
as its equivalent of a guaranteed annual wage. About 185,000 
local and long distance truckmen will get a full week's pay if 
called in for any part of a week. (The mid-west contract pro- 
vides that 90% of the regular drivers employed by each oper- 
ator are to be guaranteed 40 hours work or 40 hours pay.) 

Starting in one such form or another, the following indus- 
tries have GAW in their future—many of these within a year 
or two: rubber, chemical, atomics, oil, electrical, maritime, 
railroads and steel. The CIO unions in these fields have clear- 
ly indicated that the GAW is at or over the top of their bar- 
gaining agenda. 

Within the AFL, unions like the Teamsters and Machinists 
have already made a bargaining issue of the guaranteed annual 
wage. Others, more purely craft in membership have shown 
less interest, undoubtedly because they are aware that some of 
the consequences of the guaranteed annual wage endanger the 
pure craft structure of their unions. 


INDIRECT EFFECTS OF GAW 


Many companies not concerned with the guarantee problem 
in any form may find it wise to review questions like the fol- 
lowing in the near future: 

.. . What happens to pay rates? Early this year collective 
bargaining settlements averaged around 7 cents an hour. When 
the Ford settlement was announced, the union calculated the 
total package at 20 cents an hour—a figure which is sure to in- 
fluence negotiations in other industries. Already the CIO Steel- 
workers Union, which is not asking for a GAW this year has 
indicated that it expects the industry to come across with a 
hefty increase (estimated to mean a 12-14 cent settlement). 
Don't overlook the fact that the glass industry settled for 14 
cents an hour—partly to buy a year’s time in which to study 
the problems of a guaranteed wage. 

... What happens to the labor pool? For many companies, 
laid-off employees of other firms have been a normal source 
of temporary or seasonal workers. But such sources will tend 
to dry up where GAW agreements are adopted—or where op- 
erations have to be rescheduled by suppliers who deal with 
GAW-committed companies. 
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WHEN GAW Is AN ISSUE... 


Wherever GAW comes up as a direct issue in the months 
and years ahead, the major questions it will pose for manage- 
-_ will still be those the Ford Motor Company has just had 
to face: 

1. Determining the cost of financing a guarantee. 

2. The feasibility of stabilizing production . . . estimating 
or anticipating needed volume . . . ironing out seasonal and 
cyclical variations . . . calculating the risk of producing for in- 
ventory . . . designing new and special inducements to move 
stock during slow seasons. ‘a 

It should be noted that the publicized $55 million fund is 
an outside figure for the next three years. It is not clear whe- 
ther or not a favorable layoff experience would reduce the Ford 
contributions, resulting in a total expenditure of less than $55 
million. The incentive to regularize or stabilize employment 
may, in the last analysis, hinge on whether Ford or any other 
company with a union negotiated GAW will be confronted 
with an attempt by the union to recapture the difference. 


DEVELOPMENTS TO WATCH FOR 


As of now, several of the most important questions about 
the GAW principle have yet to be answered. Assuming that 
guaranteed pay on a substantial basis will be confined to the 
auto industry for the mext year or two, the experience and ad- 
justments made in the pioneer auto deal can be of the greatest 
significance for business generally: 

What steps will the industry take to meet its GAW respon- 
sibility and liability? The Autoworkers Union indicated its po- 
sition quite clearly. While its goal is to stabilize employment, 
it says it does not intend to retard automation or prevent the 
re-location of new plants. But the union recognizes that “the 
guarantee injects into the employer's calculations an additional 
financial consideration . . . in determining when and where to 
introduce new equipment and build plants.” 

Amplifying this statement, the union has described in de- 
tail how it intends to apply GAW as a brake on management 
functions, decision and policy making responsibility. Here is 
what GAW will do... as the unions foresee it, and I quote. 

“Under the guaranteed annual wage, the corporation moving 
its plant would have to meet a substantial part of such costs. 
It would have to maintain the living standards of fully eligible 
workers for a year after the plant was closed. Faced with that 
prospect, a corporation would give serious consideration to 
various alternatives before deciding to move its plant. It might 
find it cheaper, for example to: 

(a) modernize the plant and keep it in operation; 

(b) convert the plant to another product which it might 
be able to handle more efficiently than its previous products; 

(c) close down gradually in order to (1) allow time for 
the orderly absorption of the workers into other jobs, or (2) 
allow time for the reduction of the workforce through quits, 
retirements, deaths, etc., so that the final closing of the plant 
would affect a minimum number of workers; 

(d) delay movement of the operation until a buyer had 
been found for the plant who would provide continued em- 
ployment for the workers. 

“If management, after considering all possible alternatives, 
nevertheless decided to close the plant, the guaranteed annual 
wage liabilities involved might cause it to volunteer various 
kinds of help to the workers, including payment of their mov- 
ing expenses, assistance in financing the purchase of new 
homes, etc.” 

Even before GAW, of course, the auto makers sharply cut 
down the period of layoffs due to model change-over, and 
pushed sales more aggressively in traditionally off-season per- 
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iods. They will certainly make further efforts in this direction. 

What is the outlook for auto industry suppliers? To make 
fullest use of capital, equipment and workforce, considering 
the additional GAW overhead, the auto manufacturers miay 
undertake to become their own parts suppliers to an increas- 
ing extent. 

Even in the absence of such a development, the reschedul- 
ing of car production will have to be paralleled by a reschedu- 
ling at the supplier level. This could find suppliers facing 
stiffer competition for labor at the same time their labor costs 
are going up in line with UAW settlements in the industry. 

So far as there is a squeeze on the companies which supply 
the auto industry, there may be hardship ahead for the busi- 
nesses from whom ¢hey buy supplies and services. 

Will risk-taking be discouraged? If the GAW becomes 
firmly established throughout industry, much larger amounts 
of capital will be necessary to launch new ventures. Even es- 
tablished companies may hesitate to go into new fields, take 
chances on new products, risk going after new markets. 


A New LOOK AT UNION CONTRACTS 


In the new light of GAW, a good deal of established bar- 
gaining practice and policy requires searching re-examination. 

Basically, the collective bargaining agreement with which 
the average employer and union are familiar is not much dif- 
ferent than it was five or ten years ago. Clauses covering new 
benefits such as Blue Cross, health and welfare programs, and 
even pensions have been added. But on the whole, the structure 
and concept of the agreement remain the same. 

Generally, the trend in bargaining was first to give security 
to the workers on the job in terms of hours of work, wages, 
seniority and grievance machinery. After that followed off-the- 
job protection such as health and welfare programs, pensions 
and retirement systems. In the main, these streagthened the 
security of the senior or older worker. Now the chief concern 
is becoming protection for the junior worker against loss of 
job or job income. This calls for a reassessment of the union 
contract as an instrument of job rights and obligations. 

Equally important, many union contracts will be obsolete 
in terms of the new pressures placed on an employer to stabi- 
lize operations. Here are just a few of the clauses requiring a 
critical re-examination in view of the probable need for auto- 
mation, shifts to new products and markets, etc.: 

. . . Many contracts insist on work-sharing or short work- 
weeks before layoffs are permitted. Yet in some situations, lay- 
offs may be more efficient and economical than the reduced 
workweek. 

... Many contracts strictly limit mobility between jobs, de- 
partments or shifts. Yet firms committing themselves for ann- 
ual employment compensation must make the fullest produc- 
tive use of employees. 

... The tendency in recent years to specify in detail the job 
and its rate is evidenced by the numerous grievances and arbi- 
trations. What will be the meaning of these provisions when 
the emphasis must shift to worker flexibility? 

. . . In the case of seniority and bumping, the traditional 
concept of job-rights may have to be spelled out differently to 
avoid serious inefficiency. 

... The right of management to determine products, plant 
location, seasonality of operation becomes more assailable. The 
question of management prerogatives is a particularly sensitive 
area since the union’s policy-making role in connection with 
administration of any GAW fund is as yet an unknown quan- 
tity. 

. . . But stabilization of employment will require the most 
whole-hearted application to the job by the individual worker. 
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This spotlights objectives union and management must work 
toward together; an awareness on the part of all employees of 
the need to preserve the fund for their individual benefit . . . 
their enthusiastic cooperation in shouldering their full share 
of the workload . . . the cooperation of shop stewards and 
union representatives in backing up management when discip- 
linary steps are called for. 


STABILIZING EMPLOYMENT 


Smoothing out periodic interruptions in output is sound 
management policy regardless of the pressure of a GAW com- 
mitment. Fluctuations in production entail considerable loss 
for employers as well as workers. On the labor side, remov- 
ing the fear of layoffs and interruptions to income can produce 
tangible results: . . . Increased efficiency . . . higher produc- 
tivity and a steadier workforce. 

Here are some of the steps a company can take to flatten 
out ups-and-downs: 

1. Forecast yearly personnel needs. Can you budget your 
manpower requirements on the basis of your estimated sales 
and production budget? 

2. Analyze labor turnover. Keep an accurate record of all 
discharges. Distinguish between layofts due to lack of orders, 
material, plant breakdown, release of temporary help, etc. 

3. Plan your hiring. Make additions to the force with an 
eye to permanent needs. The cost of overtime or transfers may 
add up to less than that of carrying temporary or seasonal em- 
ployees. 

4. Train employees to do more than one job. This may be 
impossible or impractical where operations require a high de- 
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gree of skill, but it’s usually feasible to train at least a few 
workers in several operations so that a “flying squad” is avail- 
able to meet temporary rush situations. Start by examining all 
jobs at the same wage level, cutting across organizational lines. 
Mobility will be more easily achieved by concentrating on 
jobs carrying approximately the same pay. Concentrate on the 
job requirements, not the qualifications of the present job 
holders. 


SUPERVISORS AND GAW 


Watch the psychological impact of GAW on foremen and 
supervisors. Where any of them get the feeling that rank-and- 
file people have achieved greater security than front-line man- 
agement, a company is in for trouble. 

In effect, a GAW settlement must be treated as narrowing 
the differential between foremen and their subordinates. In 
terms of their jobs, it may be necessary to re-examine or rein- 
force the responsibilities of the foremen. Since GAW puts a 
premium on a workforce that can be shifted from job to job 
to avoid layoffs, management will need more flexibility. Here 
the foremen will probably have to bear the responsibility for 
additional training, for assignment and reassignment of em- 
ployees. 

Foremen responsibility is likely to increase in another area 
—the decision as to whether new employees are to be retained 
at the end of probationary period. In general, the employer 
will want a better quality where a rank-and-file worker is 
hired on a guaranteed wage basis. It will be increasingly im- 
portant to impress this new factor on foremen and supervisors 
who have the critical decision in their hands. 


Workers Have Emotions 


INDUSTRIAL PEACE AND ECONOMIC.PLENTY THROUGH EMOTIONAL HEALTH 
By LEO PERLIS, National Director, National CIO Community Services Committee 


Delivered at conjerence sponsored by the Long Island Industries Association and the Mental Health Assoctation 
of Nassau County, Garden City, Long Island, New York, May 3, 1955. 


posium on emotional health. I consider it an honor to 

share the same platform with such distinguished men as 
Drs. Menninger, Lane, Salten and Seidenfeld. I am humble in 
the face of this array of professional competence. 

Permit me to pay tribute to the Long Island Association and 
the Mental Health Association of Nassau County for organ- 
izing this conference. Certainly, emotional health is the Na- 
tion’s number one health problem. If this meeting can find 
some answers to this problem it will have served a useful pur- 
pose. Perhaps we should have more meetings of this kind— 
not only during Mental Health Week—because only through 
discussion can we arrive at a common understanding of our 
needs. And it is omly on the basis of understanding that we 
can find the right answers to the many questions that trouble 
us all. 

The subject assigned to me is “Workers Have Emotions.” 
It is my guess that everybody has emotions—employees, citi- 
zens and—employers. If I were free to choose the theme for 
this conference I might have suggested “Industrial Peace and 
Economic Plenty through Emotional Health.” 

Let me assure you, however, that I understand your motive 
in calling this symposium “Productivity for Business and In- 
dustry through Emotional Health.” But it is my guess that the 


I am grateful for your invitation to participate in this sym- 


end product of emotional health is emotional health. Producti- 
vity for business and industry may be one of its by-products. 
To establish it as an ultimate goal will only frustrate our efforts 
to improve the mental well-being of workers. 

Still, it is logical for management to ask itself these ques- 
tions: 

What are we running here—a plant or a Sunday School? 

What are we producing here—products or people? 

If people have problems—why should it be a management 
responsibility to help solve them? Why shouldn't each person 
stand on his own two feet and solve his own problems? Why 
shouldn't the community's welfare agencies help to solve 
them? 

A full discussion of these questions may very well take us 
too far afield. Certainly they can take us into the realm of com- 
pany responsibility to the community as a whole. There is, as 
you know, an unresolved philosophical controversy as to whe- 
ther or not the company is, in a very large sense, a citizen of 
its Community—with all the obligations that good citizenship 
entails. As for ourselves in the labor movement, we have re- 
solved this problem affirmatively. Citizen CIO, for example, 
does have a responsibility to the total community. 


While we may differ somewhat in our answers to this ques- 
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tion, there can be only general agreement that the company 
does have a direct responsibility to its own employees. 

This does not mean running a Sunday School. It simply 
means that if we want our productive gears to mesh we had 
better make sure that our hearts and minds mesh first. And 
they should mesh not only for the sake of productivity for 
business and industry but, first of all, for the sake of the well- 
being of the human being—be he worker or manager. 

Time was, and unfortunately in too many places it still pre- 
vails, when we paid more attention to machines than to men. 
Machines were less expendable. We paid attention to them 
because we wanted them to be productive. We greased them 
and we oiled them. We cared for them and we repaired them. 
We cherished them, at times, as we cherished no man. Could 
this be an expression of our gadget-oriented civilization or a 
reflection on our basic values? But machines do not have emo- 
tions. Men do. Workers do. Workers have emotions because 
they are human beings—with all the hopes and fears and prob- 
lems which all human beings share. Only when men become 
scarce—as they did during the war—do we learn to pay atten- 
tion to them and, even, to hoard them. But this symposium is 
one sign that we are learning the worth of man. We can move 
one more step forward by learning the worth of man as man— 
and not only as a means to an end. 

In our organized society, the emotional health of the indi- 
vidual worker is inter-related with the emotional health of his 
group—and the other way around. This applies to a worker 
in a plant. You simply cannot separate his problems omtside 
the plant from his problems imside the plant. One has a direct 
bearing on the other. A worker is—pr should be—a whole 
man, and not a Dr. Jekyl in the home'and a Mr. Hyde in the 
plant. 

The point is that a worker’s emotional problems may be 
brought from home to plant and from plant to home. He may 
“blow his top” at his wife and children for something that 
happened to him in the plant, or he may “blow his top” at his 
foreman on the job because of something that happened to 
him at home. I am not suggesting that “blowing your top” is 
the most civilized way of handling your emotions, but we must 
recognize that it is a perfectly human way of getting rid, at 
least temporarily, of what seems to be bothering you. A man 
may “blow his top”, but he does not blow away the cause. It 
is the cause and the root with which we are concerned. 

It is not enough, then, to say that a man brings his problems 
into the plant. It would be more accurate to say that he takes 
them into the plant and he brings them out of the plant, and 
both types of problems imtermingle and become as one. 

What are the basic fears that workers share? 

One, loss of job. 

Two, loss of health. 

Three, loss of youth. 

Four, loss of purpose. 

These are basic, but there are many other fears and prob- 
lems, and they afflict both workers and their families. It will 
serve no useful purpose to preach confidence and self-reliance 
in the face of searing memories, current experiences and fears 
for the future. 

Unemployment, disease and old age are very real fears when 
you have a family but no bank account, when you have chil- 
dren but no guarantee against layoffs, when you have hopes 
for the future but very little else in retirement. 

These basic fears and related anxieties call not only for cures 
but for their prevention. It is a challenge not only to employer 
and employee, company and union, but also to government, 
medicine and the community at large. 

It seems to me that management can help in three major 
ways: 












One, through collective bargaining. 
Two, through industrial medicine. 
Three, through community participation. 

The 3 R's of a wholesome employer—employee relationship 
are: 

1. Recognition. 

2. Respect. 

3. Remuneration. 

First, Recognition. One of the ways to emotional health is 
the prevention of confusion and false goals. This calls for gen- 
uine recognition by companies of unions as an important and 
integral part of our industrial society. It calls also for recogni- 
tion by unions of an expanding, socially responsible and free 
economy as a bulwark of political democracy and human free- 
dom. 

Second, Respect. Management should recognize that an em- 
ployee is not a machine, that he does have emotions, that he 
is a human being with a great many personal problems that 
may not necessarily be related to his job in the plant but which 
are influenced by the attitudes of the company and the be- 
haviour of its supervisory personnel. Management should re- 
spect the rights of employees to be themselves, to belong to or- 
ganizations of their own choosing, to the need for this form 
of association and belonging with their own fellow men, to 
contribute to the success of the company and its products in 
freedom and with dignity. Unions and employees should re- 
spect the rights of the company and its management personnel 
to direct, to supervise, to coordinate, to produce useful pro- 
ducts, to expand its business and to extend its markets. What 
I am suggesting is mutual respect for each other's rights, obli- 
gations and prerogatives. I am not suggesting either an armed 
truce or the kind of paternalistic benevolence which all too 
often is expressed in that cliche about “one happy family.” 
Happy families are happy; they don’t talk about it. While a 
worker’s feeling of belonging is best expressed through his 
union membership, nevertheless, he must feel also that he be- 
longs as a vital member of the production team, that he gives 
to it all he has got, and that he produces something which is 
worthwhile for society, and of which he is proud. It isn’t easy 
any more to feel that sense of pride which a master crafts- 
man once felt when he produced, with his own skilled hands 
and imaginative mind, a pair of shoes, a watch, a garment. 
The production line, and now automation, have made the old 
master craftsman an almost prehistoric mammal just about 
ready for the Museum of Natural History. But it is still pos- 
sible to show respect for a man’s particular skills, as a member 
of a group working with machines, by demonstrating before 
the country and the world and before his family and himself 
the finished products of his labors, not only as the brainchil- 
dren of XYZ Company but, better yet, as the handiwork of 
both XYZ Company and its Employees who are members of 
Local Union 123. 

Third, Remuneration. A worker should be compensated ade- 
quately for his labors. He must know—and he will be secure 
in the knowledge—that he will not be thrown upon the scrap 
heap in time of sickness and old age, that he will be provided 
with year-’round employment and advancement. Materialism 
and security are no ugly words. There is no spirituality in 
poverty and insecurity and fear. Material wealth and security 
are good as long as they serve mankind to achieve a higher 
purpose in life—a life of creativeness and beauty and oneness 
and, yes, a life of good manner and courtesy. Labor is entitled, 
to use an old but meaningful phrase, to share in the fruits of 
its labors—as a matter of right and justice. 


Still, I know of no collective bargaining agreement which 
covers marital discord, juvenile problems, housing, education 
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and recreation, adequate medical and dental care, legal aid, 
family counselling and a number of other matters of a so-called 
personal nature with which the individual worker and his 
family are concerned. I know of no union-management agree- 
ment which provides for psychoanalysis. Worried families pro- 
duce worried workers, and worried workers don’t produce. It 
would seem to me that it is management's responsibility to its 
employees and to the company to provide help to employees 
on personal problems—not necessarily within the immediate 
realm of wages, hours and working conditions. Industrial 
medicine, nursing and counselling is one of the answers. But 
if it is to meet the great human and industrial need, industrial 
medicine will have to eliminate the possible suspicion that it 
is used against union organization and for the benefit of com- 
pany profits only. Industrial medicine, to be truly effective, 
must have only one loyalty—not a loyalty to the company or 
to the union—but a loyalty to the sick human being and to 
its own professional standards and ethics. It is conceivable that 
tne best approach in organized plants is through union-man- 
agement sponsored medicine and counselling. The union coun- 
selling program may very well be a step in this direction. This 
program encourages the active participation of the workers 
themselves in the solution of their own problems. This pro- 
gram should include pre-retirement counselling so that workers 
may learn, before their retirement, how to lead a useful and 
purposeful life. 

It would seem to me that it is a management responsibility 
also to join forces with others to help develop, and pay for, 
community facilities for adequate medical care, hospitalization, 
family counselling, child welfare, schools, better housing and 
other social services which will be available to all citizens— 
including the company’s employees and their families. After 
all, industrial medicine, at best, can only detect, refer and, 
possibly, follow through, but it cannot provide long-term treat- 
ment when necessary. Good citizenship of a plant in a com- 
munity will help produce good community citizens and more 
productive workers. It is to the advantage of all for manage- 
ment to support both public and voluntary community im- 
provement projects. Sound public and community relations 
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may be by-products, but let us always remember that sound 
people is the end-product. 

A wholesome employer—employee relationship, a good in- 
dustrial medicine program, better community facilities—all 
these will contribute to the emotional health of the worker 
and, yes, to the emotional health of his employer. 

When man-—be he worker or employer—is emotionally 
aware of his full worth as a man, of his secure place in indus- 
try and society generally, of the love and respect of his fellow 
men, he will tend to become a vital force for good. I should 
like to think that the road to serenity, to peace of mind and 
peace of soul and sound labor-management relations and pro- 
ductivity for business and industry has been paved for us by 
philosophers, theologians and psychiatrists. But it isn’t that 
easy. Each generation has to blaze its own trail. Even in our 
complex, organized society, every human being has to find his 
own way. We can learn from the past and apply its experience 
and knowledge within our present framework, but, in the long 
run, emotional health is a very personal and intimate thing 
and cannot be produced on the assembly line. It means our 
own reeducation and, perhaps, our own salvation. 

To say that emotional health would solve all our problems 
would be as dangerous as saying that the right application of 
the right economic principles would solve all our problems. 
Neither psychiatry nor economics is a precise science. What is 
required is the joint application of our total knowledge. 

In our democratic society we are free to search for answers, 
and one answer I am sure of is that without emotional health 
we shall be helpless in our search for we shall not know what 
to look for, and we shall be powerless to act constructively for 
we shal] be governed by our own fears and anxieties and pre- 
judices. 

I often think that the time has arrived for the participation 
of philosophers, theologians and psychiatrists in our union- 
management collective bargaining sessions—at least as obser- 
vers—so that the minds and hearts and motives of both em- 
ployers and employees, managers and workers may be bared 
for all to see to the end that all may join forces for the com- 
mon good on the basis of understanding, trust and good will. 


Where Do You Go From Here? 


HOW CAN I KNOW MY VOCATION? 


By HENRY T. MASCHAL, C.P.A., Partner, Harris, Kerr, Forster & Company 
Certified Public Accountants and Consultants, San Francisco, California 


Delivered at Santa Rosa Junior College, on Busimess Educators Day, Santa Rosa, California 
May 3, 1955 


you and to speak to you on Business Educators Day. I 
appreciate the privilege. 

In connection with my profession I speak before many 
groups. None however have given me more concern than 
this audience. I particularly want to get my ideas across today. 
I want to be understood. This is because college men and 
women are such a critical lot. I know, because I have two sons 
in college. The older is finishing his last year at the University 
of California and my second son is completing his second 
year of college. 

When I told my older son I was to speak before you he 
gave me some advice. Particularly he told me not to preach. 
He also said if I gave you “a lot of platitudes and drivel” | 
would merit the polite horse-laugh which you would probably 
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give me. As I understand it “drivel” means “to utter in an 
infantile or imbecilic manner.” My son’s advice I shall en- 
deavor to heed. 

Dr. Charles W. Eliot, the eminent educator of Harvard 
whose fate it has been to be dubiously immortalized by a 
five-foot shelf of books, was once asked how Harvard had 
gained prestige as the greatest storeroom of knowledge in the 
nation. “In all likelihood”, said Dr. Eliot slyly, “it is because 
the freshmen bring us so much of it and the seniors take away 
so little.” 

The theme of this Business Educators Day is “How To Be 
Successful After You Acquire The Job.” However, the key 
to success in a job is to get into a job for which you are 
qualified and one you will like. Selecting the most suitable 
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vocation and liking one’s work is one of the most important 
things in life. 

The choice of a career can make a happy life—or a dull one. 
It should not be left to chance. 

Many of you are probably asking the question “How can 
I know my vocation?” The answer will be found only through 
careful thought and sincere self-examination. In this connec- 
tion, you must make a real effort to find the answer to another 
important question: “What does it take to satisfy the demands 
which I expect to make of life?” 

Some people like to change the shape or form of things, 
move them from one place to another—some like to ex- 
change or barter goods and services—such people should 
choose the field of business. Some people like to work with 
ideas—to develop man’s spiritual, cultural, and technical 
thinking. For these people there are the fields of religion 
and education. There is no greater satisfaction than that 
which comes from bringing religion into the lives of people or 
that service devoted to the teaching of children and young 
people. 

Some people find genuine happiness in organization activ- 
ities such as government, public welfare, or in labor unions. 
The extraordinary growth of these agencies offers real oppor- 
tunities for many vocations. The attitude of resentment 
toward them expressed and shown by many people has created 
a serious need for more good leaders and more good ser- 
vants, if these essential organizations are going to serve the 
best interests of the people. 

Your next question may well be: “After I have selected my 
vocation, how can I use it to the best advantage?” If your 
choice is the field of business, make sure you are in a posi- 
tion to make sound judgments in choosing the market for 
your skill and interests. This requires thorough investigation, 
comparisons of opportunity, location, and environment fac- 
tors. This applies both to self-employment and employment by 
someone else who supplies the capital and a place for you 
to work. 

There are few people who do a good job of effectively pre- 
senting and selling their own services. Men and women who 
are well qualified and who in other instances can express 
themselves well frequently are most inept at selling their 
own personal services to a prospective employer. 


If you choose to become an employee of someone else, and 
most of you will, examine your prospective employer's prin- 
ciples for the enduring success of his business. Be sure they 
are proper. Look for the opportunity to make full use of your 
training and skills and to develop new skills. Also, you should 
be certain your choice will make you feel you are part of a 
worth while job in life. 

If you choose to enter business management, have you ever 
thought about what your employer will expect of you? He 
will expect you to have adequate training in certain ‘basic 
skills—an ability to read instructions, letters and reports in- 
telligently; a skill in the oral and written expression of your 
ideas; the ability to perform accurately and with reasonable 
speed the fundamental operations of arithmetic; but you must 
also demonstrate an ability to think—logically and clearly. 
Without the ability to think effectively all other talents you 
may possess are of little use. 

You will be expected to show the early development of 
certain basic traits of character; honesty, reliability, energy, 
and ambition. To be successful you must feel a full’ apprecia- 
tion of the importance of certain attitudes: For your fellow 
employees you should have a feeling of kindness, courtesy, 
consideration, and unselfishness. You need a sense of true 
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values about your place in business and what you may rea- 
sonably hope to secure from it. 

It is well for you to have a proper understanding of the 
distinction between education and training; your college 
attendance has given you an opportunity for an education. 
But that is only the beginning. Education has for its pur- 
pose the inculcation of certain broad principles of conduct, 
ideals, and basic philosophies. At its best college training is 
only a framework which makes it possible for you to under- 
stand business problems and helps you find the best way 
to solve them. Education helps you to learn how to do a job; 
but, yow must do that job. On the other hand, on the job 
training is designed to develop specific skills, and the ability 
to do things. Education provides the foundation for training, 
and your training should begin where education leaves off. 
Even after a vocational education it takes time and patience 
to acquire the technical competence to complete your train- 
ing on the job and be able to give it full expression. To reach 
the top of the ladder is the job of a lifetime for most of us. 

Finally, you must develop the ability to translate your edu- 
cation and your training into the production of useful things 
and the performance of a service that society wants and for 
which it is willing to pay. There is no point or value in a 
college diploma or a degree unless it can find useful expres- 
sion in your life. Recently I ran across an article—it tells an 
all too common story of the attitudes of some people— 
young and old. The title of the article is “Not Rare Today.” 
It says—"I was figuring on starting some kind of business, 
but most every business is already engaged in more than’s 
necessary; and then I ain’t got no business ability. What I 
want is something that don’t call for no kind of ability 
whatsoever and no kind of exertion to speak of, and ain’t out 
of town, and pays good, and has a future.” 

This is the story of how not to begin a vocation. You 
must first develop the ability to sell yourself to a prospective 
employer. He is interested in what you can do to make his 
business grow profitably. This can be done if you will be 
honest with yourself in choosing your vocation. Then de- 
velop your sales talk with sincerity to merchandise your skill 
and interest, which should in fact represent your vocation, 
in a way that will appeal to a prospective employer. 

In choosing your vocation and throughout your life, you 
will find that man can lessen the burden of his toil by improv- 
ing his tools but he must continue to labor if he wants to im- 
prove his standard of living. Your freedom is a most precious 
heritage. You are free to determine your way of life and 
you can and should make the most of it. 


During World War Il the shipping activity in our eastern 
ports was great. From these ships there was so much refuse 
in the harbors and at sea that the sea gulls led “the life of 
Riley”. They no longer had to fish, for there was plenty of 
food. Following the war harbor activity slackened—there was 
no longer a plentiful food supply for the gulls. Many’ of them 
died of starvation for they had forgotten how to fish for 
themselves. 


Human beings as well as the members of the animal king- 
dom must retain their ability to survive—to make their own 
way. Your ability to perform those services for which your 
fellow men are willing to pay is the finest, most secure asset 
you can own. Take good care of it. 


If you are to find rewarding satisfaction in your work, if 
your life is to be rich and purposeful and crowned with high 
achievement, it is important you continue to be a growing 
person. Education is a continuing process. It does not end with 
the termination of your schooling. Education continues from 
the beginning of life to the end of life, and balanced growth 
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throughout one’s entire life is important for every individual. 
A contemporary of Lincoln's once said of him that he was a 
growing man. That is one of the finest compliments that can 
be paid to anyone. Much of the progress of civilization has 
been due to the efforts and accomplishments of men and 
women who have continued to grow intellectually and spir- 
itually. Perhaps never before in the history of the world has 
there been so great a need for such men and women—men 
and women who can think constructively, who have a com- 
passionate concern for the needs of humanity, and a deep 
sense of spiritual values. You each have a very definite con- 
tribution to make towards the building of a better world, 
but the quality of that contribution will depend to a consider- 
able extent upon whether or not you continue to grow in 
wisdom and spiritual grace. Such growth may be attained 
through alert and intelligent observation of the world about 
you, through wise and carefully selected reading which will 
bring you into contact with the great minds of the ages, 
through participation in community affairs, through further 
study, through stimulating contacts with friends, through 
periods of quiet meditation, and ia many other ways. Let us 
hope in the years to come it may be said of many of you 
here today, as it was once said of Lincoln, that you have con- 
tinued to be a growing person. 

A philosopher once made the observation that a man’s 
character is largely the result of the choices which he makes. 
Certainly the choices which you make will have a very di- 
rect bearing upon the kind of person which you will become; 
the choice of your friends, the choice of how you spend your 
leisure time, the choice of what you read, the choice of 
whether or not you do a little act of kindness when oppor- 
tunity offers, the choice of whether you put your best effort 
into every task you do or whether you are satisfied to exert 
only a minimum of effort. 

Many of you are accounting majors. Some of you have made 
your choice as to vocation. Some of you will be going into 
business life soon—some will be continuing your education 
and will be entering the business world two or three years 
hence. If you possibly can complete four years of college, a 
good sound education is of increasing importance in business 
and in all aspects of living. 

College training is important in every field of endeavor. 
It is particularly desirable for the accountant becai.se it de- 
velops good work habits. It teaches one to reason logically 
and independently. College training helps one to become more 
articulate—to express his views clearly, forcefully and in 
proper form. 

One of the principal goals of a liberal education is to 
learn how to penetrate to the main idea—then to hold that 
idea. This knack is more important than learning formulae, 
rules of grammar or dates of principal events. The power to 
get to the nubbin of the problem is all important. 

Inasmuch as so many are interested in an accounting career 
let us discuss that field further. 

What is accounting? It is a means of expressing in clear, 
understandable financial terms the results of complex opera- 
tions of business, government and other institutions. Account- 
ing provides the basic information on which we decide 
whether things are going well or badly. 

Accounting covers an area from simple bookkeeping to in- 
tricate financial analyses. It embraces such fields as auditing, 
tax work, cost accounting, budgeting system installations 
and investigations. 

After you have chosen accounting as your vocation you 
should then give further and careful consideration as to the 
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field of accounting for which you are best suited. Your choice 
includes: 

1. A salaried position with a single business enterprise: 
Perhaps leading to the position of Chief Cost Account- 
ant—General Auditor—or Controller. Many top man- 
agement jobs have been filled by those who have been 
trained in accounting. 

2. Teaching of Accounting: 

A field for which some are particularly well endowed 
and suited. Many men and women obtain real satis- 
faction from teaching. If you enjoy helping others and 
working with young men and women perhaps teaching 
is the field for you. 

3. Governmental Accounting: 

Either with the Department of Internal Revenue, Gen- 
eral Accounting Services or with one of the many other 
governmental agencies. There are many excellent posi- 
tions in governmental! service. Usually the governmental 
employee has tenure, liberal vacations and leaves, and 
a fairly good pension plan. 

Public Accounting: 

In which you would be providing accounting services 
to numerous clients either as a staff member or eventu- 
ally as a principal of an accounting firm. 

What particular characteristics do you need to succeed in 
public accounting? You don’t have to be a mathematical wiz- 
ard, but you should be thoroughly at home with figures. The 
successful public accountant should be resourceful and think 
creatively. He must use good judgment in the analysis and 
solution of complex business problems. He must have initia- 
tive and he must be flexible. Public accounting is for those 
who enjoy new challenges—new problems. 

If your make-up is such that you prefer to learn a routine 
and stick with it you probably belong in administrative ac- 
counting rather than public accounting. 

Many accountants who end up with top jobs in business— 
some in accounting and some in management—have started 
their careers in public accounting. Many outstanding govern- 
mental and teaching posts are held by men and women who 
have had some training in public accounting. 

Whatever your eventual aim or goal it may well be that 
you can train for it best—accomplish it most effectively by 
spending a few years in public accounting and by becoming 
a certified public accountant. 

Three or four years well spent in public accounting is an 
excellent post graduate course for any field of accounting or 
most any other phase of business activity. 

My choice before finishing my college work was that of 
public accounting. I have spent about 25 years with my 
firm—those have been interesting and rewarding years. I 
have always been satisfied with my choice. 

However, had I desired to change from public accounting 
along the way I am sure I would have been far more accept- 
able in other positions than if I had not been a Certified Pub- 
lic Accountant. 

As a result of this brief talk you can not be expected to 
select the most desirable field for you. If you are not sure of 
your vocational choice review it carefully with your counselor 
and discuss your thoughts with men and women in the pro- 
fessions and in business whenever you have the opportunity. 

If you plan to make accounting your life work by all 
means you should take advantage of the orientation and 
achievement tests which are available to you. 

Whatever your choice of vocation may be, you will always 
find those who lead and those who follow—but always re- 
member that both leading or following when well and hon- 
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estly done is dignified and that both are economically and 
socially desirable. It is important that you accept this point 
of view. We can not all be leaders. 

Yours is a great opportunity—and it is a great challenge. 
The lazy of mind and body may tell you there are no more 
opportunities—that success is a matter of luck or pull—that 
there are no more trails to blaze—but that is a disgraceful 
refuge for indolent and indifferent persons. 

A generation ago the books of Horatio Alger were read by 
almost all youngsters, but I find my sons never heard of Hora- 
tio Alger. His books were many, and each was a simple ex- 
ample of how to achieve success. Each was a consuming 
inspiration and for many youngsters pointed the way to great 
personal achievement. We might well ask “Who killed Ho- 
ratio Alger?” What was wrong with his idea of “work and 
win’—or the story of “rags to riches.” Since when can we 
afford not to exalt the simple virtues of honesty, patience, 
reliability, energy, ambition, and above all personal sacri- 
fice? These virtues are the only sure way to success. Why do 
fond and well meaning parents struggle to educate their 
children and explain their sacrifices with the statement “I 
don’t want my children to work as hard as I do for so little?” 
What is wrong with hard work? 

Perhaps you have heard the story of Christopher Wren, one 
of the greatest architects, who walked one day unrecognized 
among the men who were at work upon the building of St. 
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Paul's cathedral in London which he had designed. “What are 
you doing?” he inquired of one of the workmen, and the man 
replied, “I am cutting a piece of stone.” As he went on he 
put the same question to another man, and the man replied, 
“I am earning five shillings two pence a day.” And to a third 
man he addressed the same inquiry and the man answered, 
“I am helping Sir Christopher Wren build a beautiful cathe- 
dral.” That man had vision. He could see beyond the cutting 
of the stone, beyond the earning of his daily wage, to the 
creation of a work of art—the building of a great cathedral. 
In your life it is important for you to strive to attain a vision 
of the larger whole. Not only should you bring ardor and 
diligence to your work, you should also have the vision to 
see beyond the daily routine of your tasks and to see your 
work in relation to the larger whole, for you have your con- 
tribution to make, however small it may seem, towards the 
dignity and worth of your profession or your position. The 
English philosopher, Herbert Spencer, stated this thought when 
he wrote—"I am constantly impressed with how infinitesimal 
is anything that I can do; yet I am even more impressed 
with how important it is that I do it.” 

Visiion, faith, integrity, the ability to make wise choices, 
the desire to grow—these are some of the attributes of those 
who will find a deep and abiding joy in their work and whose 
life will be crowned with high achievement. My best wishes 
to you! 


Textile Trade and Government Policies 


NOT BASED ON INTELLIGENT APPRAISAL OF WORLDWIDE TRADE CONDITIONS 
By MATTHEW J. CUFFE, President, The Textile Export Association 
Delivered at Annual Meeting of The Textile Export Association, June 15, 1955 


INCE our last annual meeting there has been little 
change in the volume or direction of export trade in 
American cotton and synthetic piece goods but there 
has been a profound change in the forces likely to influence 
our overseas business in the years ahead. Probably the most 
important and, at the same time, the most depressing change 
lies in the announced policy of our Government to smooth 
the path for our principal competitor, Japan, not only in our 
domestic market but in foreign markets aS well. The most 
significant demonstration of this policy was the pact negoti- 
ated at Geneva which was nothing more than an outright in- 
vitation to the Japanese industry to invade our market here. 
I am somewhat familiar with foreign textile industries but 
I do not know of a single exporting nation which has been 
placed in such a grievous dilemma as ours by its own govern- 
ment. British markets in recent months have been inundated 
by a flood of Indian goods but the London government at 
least paid some recognition to the pleas of the Lancashire 
mills by eliminating the purchase tax and negotiating a new 
trade treaty with India. In short, the British Government has 
been trying to correct the ills that afflict the cotton industry 
although its attempts have fallen short of the expectations of 
the Manchester trade. On this side of the water the State De- 
partment has turned a deaf ear to all of our pleas and has em- 
barked on a policy of encouraging imports of cotton textiles 
and discouraging exports. It is obvious that our industry will 
have to combat this destructive policy with the courage and 
fervor it displayed in the recent struggle over the reciprocal 
trade act. 
In this struggle against what we regard as an utterly im- 





practical and unrealistic trade policy, exporters of American 
textiles have stood shoulder to shoulder with the industries 
of which they are so essential a part. The stand we have taken 
has been assailed violently by those so ignorant of the facts of 
foreign trade that they have become nothing more than dupes 
for those whose personal interests lie in picturing Uncle Sam 
as the villain responsible for all of the economic ills of the 
world. 

I must confess that when the reciprocal trade agreement 
program was first launched back in the early thirties some of 
us felt that the theory behind it was sound enough. It had not 
been in operation very long before we began to wonder if a 
new definition of the word “reciprocal” had been coined and 
if we had been using the wrong dictionary. As far as the tex- 
tile industries are concerned, the reciprocal trade program has 
been a one-way street from which we have derived no dis- 
cernible benefit. At the present time there are more barriers 
such as exorbitant tariffs, quotas, and outright embargoes 
against the international flow of textiles than at any time in 
the 20th century. As a matter of fact, the volume of interna- 
tional trade in cotton goods for the last 10 years has lingered 
at 70 to 75 percent of prewar volume despite the increase in 
world population and the substantial rise in purchasing power 
in a number of countries. 

Last fall we had occasion to analyze the operation of the 
program. Dr. Murchison, our speaker here today, asked us 
to check our records and supply him with a detailed report 
of our experiences under the program. This information was 
incorporated in a brief which Dr. Murchison presented at a 
hearing conducted by the so-called Committee for Reciprocity 
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Information. With your permission, I would like to summarize 
some of the highlights of this report. 

In 1947, the first year of GATT, when our tariff structure 
was being revised, in the interest of world trade, our exports 
amounted to a billion-and-a-half yards. Since then they have 
rapidly declined to 600 million square yards per annum. Dur- 
ing the lifetime of the GATT the United States has lost about 
two-thirds of its textile export trade. While this has been our 
reward as the most generous Nation in granting tariff con- 
cessions, the other net exporting countries have accomplished 
rapid recovery both in production and trade. Japan, India, 
Western Europe as a unit, and the United Kingdom have all 
swept ahead of the United States in export volume. 

The tariff concessions received by the United States have 
been for all practical purposes confined to a few net import- 
ing countries; that is, countries whose domestic production is 
inadequate for home requirements. Most of them were negoti- 
ated directly, although 2 or 3 were received indirectly, in 
whole or in part, as the result of generalization under the 
most-favored-nation principle. 

In 1948 the Tariff Commission reported glowingly: “Con- 
cessions on cotton cloth have been obtained from 11 countries 
* * * the concessions (on the 1939 basis) accounted for 
about 66 percent of the exports of cotton cloth.” We cannot 
identify the entire group without detailed research through 
the voluminous protocols of GATT, but the more important 
members appear to be Australia, Canada, Cuba, Guatemala, 
Indonesia (tarpaulins), Mexico, and the Union of South 
Africa. 

Of these, only Canada has made its concessions fully and 
continuously effective. Australia for several years has virtually 
embargoed American textiles. Cuba, at Torquay, renegotiated 
her concessions and substituted for them the highest rates ever 
imposed on her textile imports. Indonesia is under a program 
of rigid controls and acquires her textiles from Japan. Mexico 
withdrew from GATT to launch a program of trade restric- 
tions and higher duties. 

The Union of South Africa has been spasmodic, utilizing 
as a basic policy a system of import licensing and exchange 
allocations, but with occasional and limited relaxations. It 
recently upped tariffs on many types of cotton goods. 

In the last 12 months additional restrictions in the form of 
higher tariffs, quotas, or embargoes were imposed on American 
textiles by Mexico, Honduras, Costa Rica, Colombia, French 
Morocco, Nicaragua, Chile, Peru, and Venezuela. I do not 
know of a single country which liberalized its restrictions on 
American cotton goods in the past year. 

In view of the outcome of GATT bargaining, one wonders 
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how the United States has maintained its export trade even at 
the greatly reduced current level. The answer is that with the 
exception of Canada, which has observed its concessions, and 
the exception of the Philippines whose trade with us is on a 
special treaty basis, United States exports have had to overleap 
increasingly high trade barriers, and be content with a 
diminishing number of substantial foreign markets. Of the 
156 million square yards exported in the first quarter of the 
current year, 120 million went to Canada, Philippines, Cuba, 
Indonesia, Union of South Africa, and Venezuela. 

Because of the long and intimate trade relationship between 
the United States and Cuba, the tariff actions of Cuba at 
Torquay against American textiles came as a specially stunning 
blow. They were carried out with the consent and approval of 
our State Department and took the form of drastically higher 
duties not only on the fabrics made by the Cuban industry, 
but on a wide range of textiles which they do not produce. 
Cuba has again notified the State Department that she intends 
to press for higher tariffs at the forthcoming Geneva Con- 
ference. If the success she achieved at Torquay is any criterion, 
then Cuba will probably get everything she asks for and give 
nothing in return. American cottongrowers may be interested 
in knowing that in 1938, a year of worldwide depression and 
low purchasing power, cotton consumption in Cuba averaged 
6.4 pounds per person. By 1953, the last year for which official 
United Nations data are available, a very prosperous period in 
Cuba, it had dropped to 5.1 pounds per person. In the same 
period consumption in the United States rose from 21.1 
pounds per person to 27.6 pounds, and in Canada from 14.1 
pounds to 16.5 pounds. The drop in Cuba can be attributed to 
the Torquay conference which pushed prices on imported 
textiles beyond the reach of the average Cuban consumer who 
had to curtail his purchases. 

Last October we decided to analyze the landed cost of key 
fabrics at selected Latin American ports. Among these fabrics 
was the 80 square printed percale, which is the most important 
of all cotton textile items in terms of volume. At that time 
the price here was 27.5 cents per yard. The landed cost of 
this fabric ran as follows in these markets: Cuba, 42 cents; 
Dominican Republic, 49 cents; Guatemala, 42.5 cents; Hondu- 
ras, 34 cents; Haiti, 36 cents; Venezuela, 69.5 cents; Costa 
Rica, 40.5 cents; Peru, 46.1 cents. The duty on this same 
fabric entering the United States is 2034 percent ad valorem 
on foreign valuation. 

The United Nations report to which I referred also con- 
tains data as to cotton consumption in most of the countries 
of the world. Central and South America are of particular 
interest to us. In 1938 cotton consumption in this enormous 
market averaged 6.2 pounds per person. By 1953 it had 
dropped to 5.9 pounds. In Asia per capita consumption in 
1938 averaged 4.2 pounds. In 1953 the figure was 3.7 pounds. 
Australia in 1938 consumed on an average of 10.3 pounds per 
person. In 1953 it was 5.9 pounds. 

We cite these figures to prove our longtime contention 
that the commercial policies of our Government insofar as 
textiles are concerned are not based on an intelligent ap- 
praisal of worldwide trade conditions. United States is nor- 
mally and naturally a net exporing country insofar as cottons 
and rayons are concerned. We believe that the problems of 
international textile competition can be solved only through 
a concerted effort to expand worldwide cotton consumption. 
The major condition of such an objective is the reduction of 
trade barriers against cotton goods by those countries whose 
domestic production is inadequate to their needs. This ob- 
jective cannot be met by increasing imports into the United 
States which is already a country of overabundance throughout 
the whole range of textile fabrics. 





